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Lutherans of Norwegian descent in the United 
States are about to celebrate the one hundredth an- 
niversary of organized church work in their midst. 


It was in the autumn of 1843 that a group of Nor- 
wegian immigrants in the Muskego settlement, near 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, took the preliminary steps 
toward organizing a Lutheran congregation. This 
they did by calling a young layman to become their 
pastor, by having him ordained, and by authorizing 
the construction of a church building. By December 
the list of those who wished to be regarded as mem- 
bers of the congregation had grown to 270 names. 
Adoption of a constitution and other formalities had 
to await another year. 


The selection of 1843 as the year of formal begin- 
nings can, therefore, be justified; but it would be un- 
fortunate if by choosing this date we relegated to 
obscurity the Christian work of the eighteen years 
which preceded the endeavors of the organized 
church and its pastors. 


The first shipload of Norwegian emigrants from 
Europe to America arrived aboard the “Restaura- 
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tionen” in 1825. By 1843 approximately five thou- 
sand Norwegians had found new homes in this coun- 
try, chiefly in northeastern Illinois and southern Wis 
consin. 

During these eighteen years there had been no 
Norwegian Lutheran pastors in the settlements. The 
pastors of Norway at this time were strongly op- 
posed to emigration and none of them had accom- 
panied Norway’s sons and daughters to their new 
homes in the West to minister to their spiritual 
needs. But into the breach which had thus been left 
stepped a number of gifted and consecrated immi- 
grant lay preachers. It was they who preached the 
Gospel, doing the essential work of evangelists, pas- 
tors, and teachers during the first eighteen years of 
pioneer life among the Norwegians in America. The 
foundations of the Norwegian Lutheran church 
bodies in the United States were thus laid by Chris- 
tian laymen, who ever since have had an important 
part in the spiritual work of our churches. While 
their early labors are not recognized by the centen- 
nial dates which have been chosen, their contribu- 
tion was a very significant one, coming as it did and 
when it did, and should not be forgotten. 

The Lutheran Free Church took preliminary steps 
at its Annual Conference in 1938 to observe the cen- 
tennial in 1943, as the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
of America had previously decided to do. Our roots, 
too, go back to the pioneer days, Most of the people 
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who founded the Lutheran Free Church in 1897 
were of Norwegian ancestry. Moreover, a number 
of the congregations afhliated with the Lutheran Free 
Church are historic congregations. Several of them 
have already passed their eightieth milestone. 


In connection with the educational phase of our 
observance the Centennial Commission of the Lu- 
theran Free Church requested the writer to prepare 
a book which would set forth in simple language the 
history, the principles, and the work of our church. 

The volume which is herewith presented contains 
not a little history, but it is not a history of the Lu- 
theran Free Church. It is intended rather as a guide 
to a more complete understanding of our spiritual 
and churchly viewpoint and of the work we are at- 
tempting to do. 

The Commission had in mind several groups of 
people when asking for a book of this kind. It 
thought of our own young people, who because of 
the language transition have been cut off from the 
past more quickly and more completely than might 
otherwise have been the case. It thought also of the 
people of non-Norwegian background who have in 
recent years in increasing numbers united with our 
congregations and who are to a large extent un 
acquainted with our history. And it had in mind the 
people of other churches and of no church who make 
inquiry concerning the Lutheran Free Church, its 
position and its program. 
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Though the time afforded for writing these chap- 
ters was altogether too short and the work connected 
therewith was done without release from the duties 
of an active pastorate, the author sends it forth in 
the hope that it may contribute in some measure to- 
ward a greater appreciation of our Christian heri- 
tage. 

I am grateful to all upon whose books or articles 
I have drawn in the preparation of this little volume. 
In particular am I indebted to Professor Andreas 
Helland in helping me avoid as many historical in- 
accuracies as possible and to Mrs. Gracia Christen- 
sen for her assistance in preparing the manuscript 
for the press. 


CLARENCE J. CaRrLsEN. 


August 1, 1942. 
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Background 


and Beginning 


THE LUTHERAN FREE CHURCH IS AN ASSOCIATION 
of Lutheran congregations in the United States and 
Canada, with congregations also in Madagascar and 
China. It is part of a spiritual movement in the 
Lutheran church which strongly stresses personal 
Christianity and which earnestly seeks the fuller 
realization of the New Testament ideal of the Chris- 
tian congregation. 

The Lutheran Free Church dates from the year 
1897. However, the movement with which it is as- 
sociated goes back much farther, in fact, nearly a 
hundred years. It becomes necessary for us therefore 
to review briefly nearly a century of church history, 
including in our rapid survey not only events which 
have taken place in our own country, but also cer- 
tain developments within the Christian church of 
Norway. 
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The people who comprised the Lutheran Free 
Church when it came into being were nearly all of 
Norwegian descent. There were a few Danish and 
Swedish people scattered among them, but most of 
them either had come directly from Norway or were 
the sons and daughters of Norwegian immigrants. As 
such they brought with them to the land of their 
adoption their nationalistic heritage, which included 
also religious elements. To ascertain the nature of 
their spiritual heritage we must glance briefly at the 
religious situation which prevailed in their home- 
land at the time of their migration. 


The first exodus from Norway to America began 
in 1825 and came to a close at the outbreak of the 
Civil War. During this period, church life in Nor- 
way was characterized by two distinct trends. On 
the one hand was the State Church, which was Lu- 
theran by confession. It was a department of the 
national government. Churches, parsonages, and 
other buildings used for religious purposes were built 
and maintained at government expense. The govern- 
ment provided for the religious instruction of the 
youth of the land through the public schools and 
confirmation classes. The salaries of the theological 
professors, pastors, and other church functionaries 
were paid by the government. Pastors were ap- 
pointed to their parishes by the Minister of Church 
and Education, who was responsible to the king. The 
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pastors were therefore government officials and as 
such were a part of the Norwegian official class, 
which was in many respects very aristocratic and in- 
dependent of the people whom the pastors were called 
upon to serve. Moral and spiritual conditions were 
generally bad. We are informed that the govern- 
ment-appointed pastors sought by means of some 
rather outward reform movements to improve con- 
ditions, but with little success. 

On the other side of the religious situation of that 
day we have what is known as the Haugean spiritual 
awakening. This movement derives its name from a 
renowned character in Norwegian history, a peasant 
by the name of Hans Nielsen Hauge. His lifework 
dates from 1796. It was a work which created a 
new epoch in Norway’s religious life and which, 
through the emigrants to America, has profoundly 
influenced the church history of Lutherans of Nor- 
wegian descent in America. He had a conviction 
that he was called of God to be a witness for Christ 
among his people, even though he was only a farm- 
ers son and comparatively uneducated. Accord- 
ingly, he began to preach and to write devotional 
books and tracts. The first meeting at which he 
preached was held in his father’s house and it created 
a distinct sensation. “A farmer’s son was preaching 
like a minister!’ Soon the young layman was preach- 
ing in other houses in the parish also. Within six 
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years Hauge had covered nearly all of Norway, 
mostly on foot, conducting devotional services wher- 
ever he went, usually in the homes of the people. 
During this brief period he traveled over 10,000 
miles, often preached several times a day, wrote a 
large number of pamphlets and devotional books, and 
even helped provide for the economic needs of many 
of his followers by starting new industries and enter- 
prises of various kinds. 


The response was immediate and far-reaching. 
Little groups which came to be known as “the 
awakened,” “readers,” or “Haugeans” sprang up 
everywhere. In each of these groups one or more 
leaders arose, who, like Hauge, began to conduct 
evangelistic meetings in the same quiet, earnest, zeal- 
ous manner as Hauge himself. With few exceptions 
these new leaders were farmer folk, resembling Hauge 
also in this respect. In a comparatively short time 
Norway had experienced its first nation-wide spiri- 
tual regeneration. 


This movement did not at all meet with the ap- 
proval of the State Church pastors of Norway. One 
of the bishops dispatched a complaint to the Royal 
Chancellory in which he described the “damage” that 
Hauge and his followers were doing and appealed to 
the authorities to use whatever means they deemed 
advisable to put an end to the evil. Indirectly this 
document led to Hauge’s arrest and imprisonment. 
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After his apprehension, and while he was still lan- 
guishing in a prison cell, a governmental order was 
issued that information concerning the prisoner and 
his work be forwarded to the authorities. The whole 
ecclesiastical and legal machinery of Norway was 
now put into motion for the twofold purpose of 
gathering data concerning the activities of the im- 
prisoned layman and of receiving proposals as to 
how his work might most effectively be stopped. 


More than six hundred answers were received 
from the pastors of Norway. One bishop and a few 
pastors returned replies favorable to Hauge, but these 
“brighter aspects of the awakening were completely 
eclipsed by the universal blackness” of the remaining 
replies, all of which endeavored as far as possible to 
discredit Hauge and his work. The attitude which 
the clergymen of that day took toward the spiritual 
awakening and toward the layman whom God had 
used to bring it about did much to establish the long- 
existent cleavage between pastors and lay people in 
Norway and in Norwegian settlements in the United 
States. ; 

The Haugean gatherings were very informal. As 
a rule they took place in homes. One of the group, 
usually one of the older men, acted as leader. Hymns 
would be sung, followed by the reading of the Scrip- 
tures and prayer. Thereupon the leader or some 
other member of the group would explain some pas 
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sage of the Bible and exhort his hearers to take the 
message to heart. The prevailing theme was always 
that of repentance from sin and faith in Jesus Christ. 
After the leader had spoken, others would take part 
in the meeting, either by an exhortation, an admoni- 
tion, a prayer, or a song. Deep solemnity prevailed 
at all times. | 
Unlike Methodism in England, Haugeanism was 
not organized. It is correct to speak of a Haugean 
organism in Norway, but not of a Haugean organi- 
zation. The movement operated within the State 
Church; it was not separatistic. Hauge himself would 
never conduct a meeting of this kind at an hour 
- which would conflict with the worship services of 
the established church. Not until long after his death 
did the Haugeans begin to depart from this practise. 


In America the Haugean movement was projected 
into an entirely different situation. Here there was 
no State Church performing all the functions and 
discharging all the administrative duties of such an 
institution. To successfully transplant the Norwegian 
spiritual movement to America would therefore 
necessitate the founding of a church. It is difficult 
to see how the movement could have been perpetu- 
ated otherwise. But for such a task the Haugeans 
were not prepared. They had had no previous ex- 
perience or training in the administration of ecclesias- 
tical affairs. Nevertheless the problem had to be met. 
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The attempt to solve it constitutes one of the most 
interesting phases of church life among the immi 
grants. In this attempt the future leaders of the Lu- 
theran Free Church were destined to make a notable 
contribution. 

Closely associated with the Haugean movement, 
which reached mainly the peasant and working 
classes of Norway, was the Johnsonian spiritual 
awakening, which reached the official classes, espe- 
cially a number of pastors and theological students. 
It derived its name from a professor of theology at 
the Royal University in Oslo, Gisle Johnson (1822 
1894), who became the theologian of the revival 
movement, but who never particularly favored 
preaching by laymen, as the Haugeans generally did. 
Closely linked with Johnson’s name is that of the 
Old Testament scholar, C. F. Caspari (1814-1892). 
Many of the future ministers who studied under 
these men found their lifework in America. 

During the first three decades of immigrant his- 
tory in this country, 1840-1870, the Norwegian- 
Americans were divided, broadly speaking, into the 
same two groups that had existed in Norway: those 
who favored the State Church pattern for the emerg- 
ing church in their new homeland and those who 
favored a church which would perpetuate the ideals 
and methods of the revival movement. The former 
organized themselves in 1853 into a church body 
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known popularly as the Norwegian Synod. The lat- 
ter were gathered in 1847 into what came to be com- 
monly known as the Eielsen Synod. 


The leaders of the Norwegian Synod were pastors 
who had been trained at the University in Norway. 
Their aim was the establishment of a church in this 
country which would follow as closely as possible 
the lines of the State Church of Norway, with its 
emphasis upon organization, ritual, and pastoral 
authority. 

The leader of the Eielsen Synod was the famed 
Elling Eielsen. He had been a lay preacher for many 
years and continued to be one in spirit as long as he 
lived. For practical purposes he found it necessary 
to be ordained and in so doing became the first Nor- 
wegian Lutheran pastor to be ordained in Amer- 
ica. He and his followers endeavored principally to 
transplant the revival movement known as Haugean- 
ism to American soil. They paid little attention to 
congregational or synodical organization, matters 
with which they had had nothing to do in Norway 
and with which they were not willing to concern 
themselves any more than absolutely necessary in 
this country. 

Thus the Norwegian Synod represented one ex- 
treme and the Eielsen Synod the other. 

Many immigrants did not feel at home in either 
of these two organizations. Accordingly, in 1870, a 
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third church body appeared among the Norwegian 
Lutherans in this country. In fact, a fourth one ap- 
peared almost simultaneously. The third was the 
Norwegian-Danish Lutheran Conference and the 
fourth the Norwegian Lutheran Augustana Synod. 
Both of these groups took a mediating position be- 
tween the extremes of the first two groups. 

In 1890 these two bodies and a group known as 
the Anti-Missourians, who had seceded from the 
Norwegian Synod as a result of the controversy con- 
cerning predestination, merged to form the United 
Norwegian Lutheran Church. 


The largest of the three uniting groups was the 
Conference, with which Augsburg Seminary was 
associated. Even before the union there had been two 
divergent tendencies in the Conference. The “old 
tendency” veered toward the State Church views 
held by the Norwegian Synod. The “new tendency” 
was more in sympathy with the revival movement. 
After the union, the “‘old tendency” was greatly aug- 
mented in strength by the accession of the group 
which had formerly been a part of the Norwegian 
Synod itself. 

In 1893 these two viewpoints clashed openly in 
the newly-formed United Norwegian Lutheran 
Church. The issue was Augsburg Seminary with 
all its departments. (As a result of the union the 
institution had become linked with the recently- 
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formed church body.) Shortly after the union the 
leaders at Augsburg began to fear that when the in- 
stitution became the property of the United Church 
the ideas and ideals of the “old tendency,” which 
would then constitute a strong majority, would be 
substituted for those of the “new tendency” which 
had been espoused for years by such leaders as Pro- 
fessor Georg Sverdrup and Professor Sven Oftedal. 


The articles of union of 1890 provided that Augs- 
burg Seminary was to be deeded to the new church 
body, thus becoming the official institution for the 
training of pastors in the United Church. However, 
in connection with this transfer, a number of difficul- 
ties arose. The leaders at Augsburg looked upon it 
as a breach of the articles of union when the new 
church body promptly made another college the of- 
ficial college of the church. This did not augur well 
for the future of Augsburg. Moreover, legal difficul- 
ties developed in connection with the transfer of title. 
It was held by the court that Augsburg Seminary, 
whose board of trustees had previously held the in- 
stitution in trust for the Conference, could not deed 
away its property to another corporation under the 
circumstances brought out during the hearing. 

When it became evident that the United Church 
would not accept Augsburg as its educational insti- 
tution unless the property were deeded to it, but 
would abandon the school to its fate, a group of 
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Augsburg sympathizers, headed by Professors Sver- 
drup and Oftedal, met in the chapel of Old Main to 
consider what could be done to save the institution 
and have it continue to function as before, either 
within the United Church or, if necessary, outside. 
Thus the “Friends of Augsburg” came into being. 
It was a loosely-knit organization of pastors and lay 
people within the United Church intent upon safe- 
guarding the interests of the institution. It func: 
tioned during the years 1893-1897. 


When the United Church adopted a resolution 
which in effect withheld home or foreign mission sub- 
sidies from congregations, pastors, and missionaries 
in the United Church who were sympathetic with 
the position taken by Augsburg, these “Friends” ac- 
cepted responsibility also for setting up the necessary 
committees and securing the needed funds to provide 
for the individuals and organizations affected by the 
resolution. No formal break between the ‘Friends 
of Augsburg” and the United Church had as yet 
taken place and there were still hopes of effecting 
agreement between the contending parties. How- 
ever, the prospects of reconciliation grew more and 
more remote as time passed. 

In 1895 Professors Sverdrup and Oftedal, who 
were delegates from the Lutheran Trinity Congrega- 
tion of Minneapolis, were denied seats in the deliber- 
ative convention of the United Church. For refus- 
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ing to retract resolutions of sympathy with the posi- 
tion taken by these professors twelve congregations 
were dropped from the roster of the United Church. 
Several theological graduates, who likewise agreed 
with the position taken by the leaders at Augsburg, 
were denied ordination. And pastors who assisted 
in such ordinations were dropped from the roster 
of the church. 

With all hopes of reconciliation thus ended, steps 
were now taken toward a further consolidation of 
the “Friends of Augsburg,” who were already sup- 
porting the school as well as a number of home and 
foreign missionaries. When the “Friends” met in 
1896 a committee was chosen to formulate a set of 
principles and rules to be followed by the group in 
its future work. The following year, at the meeting 
held in Old Trinity Church in Minneapolis, this 
committee presented the results of its deliberations 
under the following heading: “Rules for a Lutheran 
Free Church. A Fundamental Principles. B. Rules 
for Work.” On June 12, 1897, the committee’s rec- 
ommendations were tentatively adopted. This has 
since been considered the formal beginning of the 
Lutheran Free Church. 


The years preceding this action had been years of 
intensely bitter strife. Strong charges and counter- 
charges were made by the contending parties. The 
controversy raged for several years, in church per- 
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iodicals, in the secular press, and by word of mouth 
in numerous congregations and communities. It even 
came to the attention of the general public when the 
United Church took the matter into court, where it 
dragged on for several years, going through at least 
three hearings. There was much strong criticism of 
individuals, but perhaps no one was attacked more 
relentlessly and no one suffered more intensely than 
did Professors Sverdrup and Oftedal. There was 
much ill will also among the church public in general. 
Many years were required to heal the deep wounds 
which had been inflicted and to effect some measure 
of rapprochement between the contending parties. 


Fortunately the medallion had another and bright- 
er side. Incongruous as it may seem, the period was 
one of widespread spiritual awakening. Elderly folk 
still speak of the revival which took place in the 90’s. 
At the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of Augsburg, Professor Sverdrup said: 
“We have already seen a beautiful harvest. The new 
springtime which has now come does not promise 
anything less,-by the mercy of the Lord.” 


The revival could not be traced to the work of 
any particular person or persons. Here and there 
throughout the congregations in the Middle West 
souls became troubled on account of their sins and 
sought and found peace with God through Jesus 
_ Christ. There was something remarkably spontan- 
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eous about it all. The movement bore none of the 
marks of modern professional evangelism. There was 
no application of pressure to secure “results.” Indi- 
viduals would speak to other individuals about being 
reconciled to God. At the special meetings which 
were held there was singing of the old hymns and 
Gospel songs and simple preaching of the Word of 
God. The messages sought to bring the hearers to a 
realization of their sinfulness and their need of sal- 
vation and to invite all penitent souls to accept the 
grace of God in Christ. One observer has pointed out 
that a large number of the pastors were particularly 
active in this work, and that awakened church mem- 
bers as a rule came to their pastors for spiritual help 
and guidance. A number of laymen were also very 
active. In most instances these laymen were farmers 
who devoted whatever time they could spare to 
evangelistic work in nearby congregations. They 
sought no remuneration and as a rule received none. 
Their purpose was to win people for Christ and to 
build up the spiritual life of the Christians. As a rule 
these lay preachers knew the Bible well, were doc- 
trinally sound, and worked with and for the congre- 
gations rather than against them. 


Added impetus was given to the spiritual awaken- 
ing by the visit of Missionary Lars Olsen Skrefsrud 
in 1894-95. He was a native of Norway, a brilliant 
linguist, famed as co-founder with Missionary Hans 
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P. Bgrresen of the Santal Mission in India, and a 
powerful preacher of the Gospel. His primary pur- 
pose in coming to America was to gain friends and 
financial support for his missionary labors, but he 
soon found himself engaged in evangelism among the 
Norwegian immigrants in America. His visit was 
richly blessed; many were led into fellowship with 
Christ as a result of his preaching and personal work. 
The Santal Mission also gained many friends in the 
United States. 


The figure most closely identified with the awaken- 
ing in the 90’s was undoubtedly that of Pastor Peter 
Nilsen. When Augsburg Seminary no longer could 
look for financial help from The United Church, 
“The Friends of Augsburg” decided to call Pastor 
Nilsen to travel in the interests of the school and par- 
ticularly to solicit funds for the institution. He did 
both, but only incidentally. He was soon led to de- 
vote his efforts largely to the preaching of the Word. 
There was a strong desire in many places to hear the 
message of the Cross. In a sense he became the leader 
of the awakening in Minnesota and the Dakotas, al- 
though he was not primarily gifted as an evangelist, 
as the term is usually understood. His strength lay 
in leading Christian believers into the Word of God 
and particularly in relating the individual Christian 
to the Christian congregation. No one in the field 
could expound the mystery of the kingdom in regard 
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to the body of Christ as could Peter Nilsen. That 
of which Professor Sverdrup had caught such a clear 
vision as a result of his penetrating study of the 
Scriptures, Pastor Nilsen transmitted directly to the 
congregations throughout the area. 


There is also another aspect of the medallion’s 
brighter side to which we might well give attention. 
The prolonged and bitter controversy was not due, 
as some have intimated, simply to personal differences . 
between the leaders. Nor can it be ascribed merely 
to the Norsemen’s reputedly strong inclination to 
pugnacity. There were fundamental principles in- 
volved in the struggle, principles which were directly 
concerned with the emerging church of Christ in our 
midst. 

Undoubtedly the controversy helped greatly to 
clarify the thoughts and convictions of many in re- 
gard to the Christian life and the nature of the Chris- 
tian church. It is perhaps not too much to say that 
most Lutheran congregations founded by Norwe- 
gians in America enjoy greater liberty and autonomy 
today than would have been theirs had it not been for 
the struggle in the 90’s and the impact which it made 
upon subsequent developments. Evangelism and wit- 
nessing by the laity is more widely recognized than 
would otherwise have been probable. Congregations 
in the United States of Norwegian descent are per- 
haps more low-churchly and their pastors more de- 
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mocratic as a result of the clash of ideas. The Chris 
tian faith as set forth in all the simplicity of our cate 
chetical books has now prevailed over hair-splitting 
theological propositions and discussions. It is more 
than likely correct to say that all the Norwegian 
Lutheran congregations in America are today closer 
to the New Testament ideal of the Christian con- 
gregation than they were while they were still under 
the sway of some of the State Church ideas which 
the immigrants brought with them from Europe. 

The struggle was therefore not in vain. Though 
much could no doubt have been said and done dif- 
ferently in the heat of battle, the results have been 
decidedly constructive. It is perhaps not far from 
the truth to say that all the groups concerned have 
derived benefit from the spiritual struggles of the 
pioneers. 
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Doctrines 
and Principles 


DoctTRINES 


Tue LuTHERAN FREE CHURCH IS TODAY, AS IT HAS 
always been, strictly Lutheran in doctrine. The con- 
gregations comprising it all accept both the Old Tes- 
tament and the New Testament as the revealed Word 
of God, inspired by the Holy Spirit, and as the ul- 
timate source of all truth pertaining to Christian 
faith, doctrine, and life. Its pastors are not modern- 
istic in their beliefs or teachings, and modernism 
has found few if any adherents among its laity. 

The Lutheran Free Church accepts as setting 
forth the teachings of the Scriptures the ancient 
creeds, such as the Apostolic, the Athanasian, and 
the Nicene. It subscribes unreservedly to the un- 
altered Augsburg Confession and to Luther’s Small 
Catechism. Nothing contrary to the historic Chris- 
tian truths set forth in these documents is taught in 
the congregations. 

We believe that God is the Creator and Ruler of 
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the universe. We believe that man is sinful and can- 
not save himself. He can be saved only by grace 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. We believe 
that Jesus Christ is the unique Son of God and Son 
of Man; that He was born of the Virgin Mary; that 
His life was lived as a perfect fulfilment of the law 
in our stead; that He died on the cross of Calvary 
to make full atonement for the sins of the world; that 
He arose again bodily on Easter morn; and that He 
is coming again to judge the living and the dead. We 
also believe that it is the work of the Holy Spirit to 
bring men into fellowship with Jesus Christ. We 
believe, furthermore, that God has established His 
church in the world through the Holy 5pirit and by 
His Word and that the church is the body of Christ 
of which He Himself is the Head. 


In the instruction of its youth the congregations 
of the Lutheran Free Church follow a distinct tradi 
tion. The course of instruction which is given is 
basically the same as that which their ancestors re- 
ceived in the old countries. The text-books used are 
the Bible, Luther’s Small Catechism, an Explanation 
of the Catechism, a condensed Bible History, and 
the hymnal. Adults who are received into the church 
upon profession of faith in Jesus Christ either by 
baptism or by confirmation are required to have a 
knowledge of Christian truth equivalent to that of a 
confirmed young person. 
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Throughout its history the Lutheran Free Church 
has placed a great deal of emphasis upon this course 
of instruction. It has consistently held that the 
Christian faith as confessed by Lutherans is ade- 
quately set forth in these catechetical books. The 
leaders of the Lutheran Free Church have been sted- 
fastly opposed to the formulation and discussion of 
theological propositions as a means of instructing or 
edifying the congregations or of effecting a union of 
Lutherans. They have always been of the conviction 
that they should emphasize a personal, vital, dynamic 
appropriation of the fundamental truths unto salva- 
tion rather than an intellectualistic reformulation 
and redefinition of theological doctrines and the at- 
tempt to secure assent thereto in the most minute de- 
tails. The Lutheran Free Church has always recog- 
nized as Lutherans those who subscribe to the his- 
toric confessions of Lutheranism. Its leaders have al- 
ways acted upon the premise that further theological 
deductions and agreement thereto were not neces: 
sary. In turn The Lutheran Free Church has taken 
the position that its members should be considered 
Lutherans by others on the same basis. 


PRINCIPLES 


The Lutheran Free Church has always been com- 
mitted to certain definite principles in connection 
with Christian church work. These principles are 
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the result of intense study of the Scriptures on the 
part of pioneer church leaders in this country as they 
struggled to build the church of Christ as they 
thought it ought to be built. 

In the early days there were many who desired 
to transplant the State Church system of Norway 
to American soil, with only such modifications as 
were necessary because of the separation of church 
and state in this country. Some of the immigrants 
who did not favor this offered as an alternative the 
virtually unorganized lay revival movement of Nor- 
way. In time it became increasingly clear to others 
that neither the State Church nor the Haugean move- 
ment offered the right pattern for the church of the 
future in America. These people were therefore im- 
pelled to make a fresh study of the New Testament 
in an endeavor to find the solution to the problem 
at hand. Before very long a group of highly trained 
and courageous men appeared on the scene who had 
the conviction that the New Testament indicates 
clearly what the Christian church is and how it 
should function. They were convinced that they 
had found the great underlying principles which 
should be followed in doing Christian church work. 

The distinctive contribution which Augsburg 
Seminary and the Lutheran Free Church have made 
to Christian church work in America has been along 
these lines. Perhaps this contribution is greater than 
many realize. 31 
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When it became clear to the “Friends of Augs 
burg” that reconciliation with the United Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Church was no longer possible, the 
“Friends” decided in 1896 to elect a committee to 
draft a set of principles and rules for carrying on the 
work which was devolving upon them. Named to 
this committee were Professors Sverdrup and Ofte- 
dal, Engineer Olaf Hoff, and Pastors Paul Winther 
and E. E. Gynild. Their report, entitled “Rules for 
a Lutheran Free Church. A. Fundamental Prin- 
ciples. B. Rules for Work,” was presented to the 
annual meeting of “The Friends” in June, 1897, and 
was adopted, with a few slight modifications. By 
this action the “Friends of Augsburg” became the 
Lutheran Free Church. : 

The most influential members of the committee 
which formulated these principles and rules were 
Professors Sverdrup and Oftedal. It may well be as- 
sumed that the draft presented by the committee was 
the crystallization of years of research, reflection, 
and experience on their part. Fortunately, it is pos 
sible to trace from their writings the development of 
the ideas which were now presented in somewhat 
complete form. In doing so we are simultaneously 
afforded an insight into the church conditions which 
prevailed during those formative years. We also 
catch a glimpse of what our church might have been 
like had not these men and others contended against 
certain tendencies. y) 
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We might begin our review by considering briefly 
one of the most highly controversial documents ever 
to appear in Norwegian Lutheran church circles. It 
was the “Open Declaration,” issued by Oftedal and 
Weenaas in 1874, Oftedal’s first statement concern- 
ing religious conditions among the Norwegian im- 
migrants in America. It was a_sharply-pointed, 
scathing denunciation of tendencies toward Catholi- 
cism which Oftedal discerned. He noted in this 
country an intellectualistic orthodoxy which limited 
theology to dogmatics and reduced faith to a dead 
knowledge. He pointed out that there was a spirit 
of spiritual exclusivism, which put obstacles in the 
way of vital spiritual instruction and free spiritual 
development. In this connection he said that some 
pastors were forbidding their church members even 
to listen to preachers of other church bodies. They 
were not even to accord the hospitality of their 
homes to members of other churches. And in death 
they were not permitted to share the same cemetery. 
Oftedal also charged that world-justification was be- 
ing taught in such a way that personal responsibility 
was obliterated. 


There were also a number of more practical ten- 
dencies toward Romanization. He charged that ab- 
solution was being practiced in such a way that it 
became virtually a sacrament attached to the office 
of the pastor. He noted that a system had been 
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established by which the pastor and the congrega- 
tion were practically married to each other, an ar- 
rangement which in actual practice, however, was 
binding only upon the congregation. He assailed the 
un-Christian doctrine concerning lay preaching 
which was being taught in certain quarters. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine it was a sin for a layman to preach 
or to offer prayer in public except when no pastor 
could be secured or when the pastor who could be 
secured was not a member of the right church body. 
Oftedal further deprecated the filling of ofhcial posi- 
tions without giving the congregations a voice in the 
matter. He opposed the holding of secret doctrinal 
conferences from which the laity were excluded. He 
noticed that some of the church leaders were hostile 
to all education which was not under ecclesiastical 
control. And he denounced those church leaders 
who were maintaining that slavery had divine sanc- 
tion. This, Oftedal declared, was to make mockery 
of such things as individuality, personality, human 
freedom, and human rights. 

Instead of tendencies such as these he appealed in 
his “Open Declaration” for individual and congrega- 
tional liberty, for a powerful re-awakening of Chris- 
tian life, for freedom of inquiry, and for emphasis 
upon the Word of God and the Lutheran confessions 
rather than upon the discussion of dogmatic propo- 
sitions. 
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We might turn next to the “Program” of Augs- 
burg Seminary which was worked out in 1874, 
shortly after Professor Sverdrup’s arrival in this 
country. In this document are presented the ideas of 
the leaders at Augsburg in regard to the education of 
Christian ministers. It emphasized that pastors 
should not be trained simply to become members of a 
certain professional class, with the privileges of the 
pastoral office as they were enjoyed in Norway. 
Rather they should be trained to become zealous, 
Christ-minded servants of the congregations. Minis- 
ters were not to be aristocratic scholars; they were to 
be servants of the people, under God, thoroughly 
versed in the Scriptures and steeped in the spirit of 
true Christianity. | 

In an address at Augsburg Seminary in the same 
year, 1874, Sverdrup said that the congregations 
should be liberated from the domination of the ec- 
clesiastical leaders. “Shall Christianity be a living, 
emancipating power,” he asked, “or shall it be 
changed by the cunning of men into a letter which 
killeth?” 

In 1877 the question of organizing a congregation 
at the Seminary, distinct from the nearby Trinity 
Congregation, was brought up by certain professors 
who advocated such a move. Sverdrup and Oftedal 
opposed the formation of such a congregation, point- 
ing out the importance of having the ministers of 
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the future connected with regular congregations, 

composed of people from the ordinary walks of life, 
with both its dangers and its possibilities, rather than 
with an isolated, monastery-like congregation domin- 
ated by church leaders, such as the proposed organi- 
zation might easily become. Once again the emphasis 
was upon democracy in church life rather than upon 
ecclesiastical authority. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
Augsburg Seminary was celebrated in 1894. On 
this occasion Professor Sverdrup delivered an address 
on “Augsburg’s Principles” which affords us much 
background for a study of the principles of the Lu- 
theran Free Church. 


_ He began by saying that the task of making the 
transition from State Church to free church, which 
confronted the immigrants in America, was a great 
and a dificult one. God had sent Norway many 
spiritual awakenings, he said, but real Christian con- 
gregations had not resulted because the pastors pre- 
ferred to retain their status as royal officials rather 
than become servants of the church. This attitude 
on the part of the clergy had contributed to the 
spread of atheism in the old country; many people 
became unbelievers when they saw what selfish atti- 
tudes the pastors adopted. They were led to believe 
that Christianity was only a deception practiced by 
the clergy, an invention for helping pastors to gain 
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personal power and advantage. One of Augsburg’s 
principles, continued Sverdrup, is to proclaim the 
truth that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is an emancipat- 
ing power, not one to be used for the enslavement of 
people. The motto of the school, “The Word Be- 
came Flesh,” signifies that the mediator between God 
and man is not a priestly caste above the people, 
with temples made with human hands and ceremonies 
fashioned by human artifice, but the divine Word 
and Gospel which became incarnate, even Jesus 


Christ. 


The church, Sverdrup went on to say, is not an 
assembly of people which men may compel by the 
exercise of worldly or superstitious power to main- 
tain a priestly caste; nor is a church a gathering of 
ignorant, perhaps even immoral, people among whom 
the clergymen are to be teachers or masters, for the 
purpose of restraining them and thus strengthening 
civil order or the power of rulers. Nay, a Christian 
congregation is an assembly of volunteer men and 
women, brought together and united by the Spirit 
of God through the Word of the Lord and the Sacra- 
ments, one body with the Lord, Who lives in them 
and in Whom they live, the household of God and 
the dwelling-place of the Spirit. ‘This assembly of 
believers should all be workers in the vineyard of 
the Lord; they should all show forth the excellencies 
of Him Who called them out of darkness into His 
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own marvellous light; they should all be priests of 
God, and there should be no “gracious sir’ among 
them, nor should any even be referred to as such. 


Finally, we might examine the “Minority Pro- 
gram” which the “Friends of Augsburg” adopted in 
1894. This eight-point program was also very largely 
the work of Sverdrup and Oftedal. It sets forth the 
conviction that a church body should be a fellowship 
of congregations, organized in such a way as to af- 
ford the freedom of the congregations its greatest 
possible opportunity for development. It insists upon 
the right of pastors and congregations to have free 
and independent convictions. It states that congre- 
gations should have the right to call their own pas- 
tors and deplores the practice of delegating this 
right to the president of the synod or to some com- 
mittee. Christian activity on the part of lay people 
is strongly recommended. One paragraph takes issue 
with any church body which attempts to bind the 
consciences of men. The last point of the “Program” 
maintains that a church body should not be an ec- 
clesiastical authority over the congregations, with the 
right to demand obedience and submission, but only 
an organ by means of which the congregations may 
carry on certain larger tasks which they are unable 
to carry on alone. Such tasks include the maintenance 
of a seminary and the promotion of home and foreign 
mission work. 
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In 1897, as we have already noted, the trend of 
thought indicated in the documents to which we have 
referred was formulated as the “Principles and 
Rules” of the Lutheran Free Church. They reflect 
very clearly the views of the two leaders at Augs- 
burg Seminary in regard to the nature of the Chris- 
tian congregation, its manner of functioning, and its 
relation to other congregations. 


We turn now to a brief consideration of these 
principles. 

The first one reads thus: According to the Word 
of God, the congregation (local church) is the right 
form of the kingdom of God on earth. 


It will be noted that by this principle the Bible ts 
accepted as authoritative also in matters pertaining 
to the way in which the church should be organized. 
By taking this position the Lutheran Free Church 
said in effect that we need not accept any form of the 
church simply because it has come down to us in 
history. The Word of God, not history, is the cri- 
terion of what the church should be. The form 
which the church assumes from age to age is not 
simply a matter of expediency. There is a standard 
also for the form which the church may take. This 
norm is the Word of God, particularly the New 
Testament. 

The first principle accepts the congregation, the 
local church, as the divinely instituted form of the 
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kingdom of God. This does not in any way con- 
stitute a denial of that great object of our faith which 
we know as the holy Christian church. Every Chris- 
tian is a member of the universal church; and every 
Christian among us should rejoice that the content 
of our faith also includes the church, in which we 
have daily forgiveness of sins and communion with 
the whole church of the living Christ. Our emphasis 
upon the local congregation stems from the fact that 
in practical Christian living the universal church 
manifests itself in the local congregation. This we 
believe is clearly indicated in the New Testament 
writings where, according to many scholars, the word 
“church” refers in the majority of instances to the 
local congregation. While Christians have member- 
ship and fellowship in the universal church, yet this 
membership and fellowship are based purely on faith. 
Actually, membership and fellowship are exercised 
in local congregations. Christians share the limita- 
tions of human beings generally: they cannot be in 
more than one place at one time. There is therefore 
a large measure of truth in the statement that the 
church is, practically speaking, the local congrega- 
tion. | 

This principle implies that synods or other or- 
ganized groups of congregations are not divinely in- 
stituted in the same sense that the congregation is, 
and are therefore secondary to the congregations. 
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When such denominational bodies serve the congre- 
gations there need be no objection to them. But they 
may never be permitted to displace the congregations 
or deprive them of their sovereignty or liberty. 

This principle implies further that organizations 
within a congregation or societies made up of people 
belonging to a number of congregations are also sec- 
ondary in importance to the congregation itself and 
should not in any way usurp the place of the con- 
gregation or adversely affect it. Such organizations 
are permissible only in so far as they serve the con- 
gregations. 


The second principle states: The congregation 
consists of believers who, by using the means of 
grace (the Word of God and the Sacraments) and 
the gifts of grace (spiritual gifts) as directed by the 
Word of God, seek salvation and eternal blessedness 
for themselves and their fellow men. 

According to this principle the Christian congre- 
gation does not simply consist of the people who live 
within a certain prescribed geographical area, as was 
the case in the State Church of Europe. Nor does 
the congregation consist, without further qualifica- 
tion, of those whose names are on the membership 
rolls of the congregation. A Christian congregation 
is a body of believers in Christ. Only those who live 
in true fellowship with Christ are real members of 


the body of Christ. 
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The second principle states further that the great 
objective of the Christian congregation is salvation 
from sin and eternal blessedness for all men. That 
men might be forever saved is the reason for the ex- 
istence of the church in the world. The church fails 
essentially when any other objective is allowed to 
take precedence over this one. 

In order that it might attain its great objective 
God has given the church, first, the means of grace 
and, secondly, the gifts of grace. The means of grace 
are the Word and the Sacraments, through which 
God by His Spirit imparts to human hearts the grace 
which brings salvation. The gifts of grace, or spiri- 
tual gifts, are those spiritual talents with which the 
Spirit of God has endowed Christian church mem- 
bers for the purpose of building up the spiritual life 
of the congregation and winning others for the king- 
dom of God. 

We believe that God's grace and Spirit come to us 
through certain means. We are not of those who 
think that God’s Spirit comes to men by other means 
or by no means at all. God comes to us in Word and 
Sacrament. If we would meet Him, we must meet 
Him there. 

We also believe that God has given His people 
spiritual endowments or gifts by which to serve Him 
in and through His church. These gifts are enumer- 
ated in the twelfth chapter of Romans, the twelfth 
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chapter of First Corinthians, and the fourth chapter 
of Ephesians. Among them are the gifts of preach- 
ing, teaching, exhorting, ruling, giving, showing 
mercy, healing, and having faith to undertake things 
for God. By the exercise of these gifts the spiritual 
life of the church is to be sustained and its work in 
this world accomplished. 


The third principle: According to the New Testa 
ment, an external organization of the congregation 
is necessary, with membership roll, election of of- 
ficers, stated times and places for assembly, and so 
forth. 

This principle was very evidently written with 
those people in mind who in the name of freedom 
would abolish the outward organization of the con- 
gregation. Here the Lutheran Free Church placed it- 
self in opposition to certain super-spiritual people 
who had no use for the Christian congregation. 
These people considered themselves so free that they 
would not even be bound by the Word of God. They 
turned liberty into license. With these the founders 
of the Lutheran Free Church were not at all in 
agreement. In fact, they considered these ultra “free” 
people as worse foes of the Christian congregation 
than those who favored synodical dominion over 
the congregations. The leaders at Augsburg fought 
for freedom from ecclesiastical tyranny, but not 
for freedom from the teachings and the examples 
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set forth in the Word of God. They reacted strong- 
ly against those who seemed to make church consti- 
tutions and by-laws the all-important things in con- 
nection with church work, pointing out that organi- 
zational forms do not produce spiritual life and can- 
not take the place of such life; but they also recog- 
nized clearly that in this world life must have forms, 
and that this applies also to the life of the Christian 
congregation. They desired to point out that first 
comes life and then come forms, but they did not 
teach that forms had no place whatsoever. 


The fourth principle: Members of the organized 
congregation are not, in every mstance, believers, 
and such hypocrites often derive a false hope from 
their external connections with the congregation. It 
is therefore the sacred obligation of the congregation 
to purify itself by the quickening preaching of the 
Word, by earnest admonition and exhortation, and 
by expelling the openly sinful and perverse. 

This principle reiterates the point that only true 
believers ‘are true members of the Christian church. 
This does not mean, as some have inferred, that a 
congregation is not a congregation when it has a 
number of nominal Christians in its midst. The New 
Testament writings indicate very clearly that similar 
situations prevailed also in the apostolic congrega- 
tions. But the Word of God does not state that they 
were not congregations. On the contrary, the Apostle 
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Paul addresses them again and again as such. How- 
ever, it is equally clear from the Scriptures that the 
congregations were not to be content with this state 
of affairs; they were to seek to win the unbelieving 
church members to the new life in God. 


The fourth principle also indicates the ways in 
which this is to be done. It mentions first “quicken- 
ing preaching” of the Word of God. By this is meant 
live or vital preaching, preaching which seeks to 
awaken the listener to spiritual life. Such preach 
ing must proclaim that sin condemns and that we 
are saved by grace through faith in Jesus Christ. 
The principle next mentions admonition and exhorta- 
tion. And, finally, in the case of the openly ungodly 
and perverse, the principle states that expulsion 
should be resorted to in order to rid the congregation 
of offense. 

The Lutheran Free Church has never accepted the 
viewpoint that the membership of a congregation 
necessarily consists of true Christians only. It has 
rather proceeded on the premise that unbelievers and 
hypocrites may have been accepted into the congre- 
gation and that there may be members who once 
were true believers but who have fallen away from 
God. For this reason, as well as in order to win the 
outsider, evangelistic meetings and evangelistic 
preaching are stressed in Lutheran Free Church con- 
sregations. 
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The fifth principle: The congregation governs its 
own affairs, subject to the authority of the Word of 
God and of the Spirit, and recognizes no other ec- 
clesiastical authority or government over itself. 

This paragraph needs little elucidation. It lays 
claim to the sovereignty and autonomy of the local 
congregation. No ecclesiastical personage nor church- 
ly super-organization can legislate for the local 
church and compel compliance. The Lutheran Free 
Church is congregational in polity. 


This does not mean that our congregations recog- 
nize no law whatsoever and reject all authority. 
They are bound by the authority of the Scriptures 
and the Spirit of God. These constitute the highest 
authority of all. Concerning this Professor Sverdrup 
wrote: “So absolute is this authority that a congre- 
gation is no longer a congregation when it tears it- 
self loose from it. And only so far is a congregation 
a true congregation as it subjects itself to this 
authority.” 


The sixth principle: A free and independent con- 
gregation esteems and cherishes all the gifts of the 
Spirit which the Lord confers upon it for its own 
edification, and seeks to stimulate and encourage their 
use. 

The Lutheran Free Church has endeavored in a 
special way to point out that the Christian congrega- 
tion is charismatically organized by the Spirit of God. 
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By this we mean that the Spirit of God has confer- 
red some spiritual gift or gifts upon all true mem- 
bers of the church and that by the exercise of these 
gifts the church is to build up its own spiritual life 
and perform the mission assigned to it by the Lord. 

This principle refers in particular to the Chris- 
tian activity of lay people. The Christian congre- 
gation is looked upon as a fellowship of Christian 
people in which all believers have a task to do in the 
work of the kingdom of God, according to the gift 
which the Holy Spirit has given each one of them. 
The pastor is their voluntarily chosen leader; he is not 
their substitute. He works with them and they with 
him, each according to his or her spiritual endow- 
ments. He should not either intentionally or unin- 
tentionally supplant or ignore them or their talents, 
but seek to foster and encourage the use of every 
gift which the Lord has given His church. These 
talents vary, as the epistles of Paul clearly indicate; 
they include the gifts of witnessing by word of 
“mouth and of rendering many other forms of Chris 
tian service. 

The seventh principle: A free and independent 
congregation gladly accepts the mutual assistance 
which congregations can give one another in the 
work of furthering the kingdom of God. 

The eighth principle: This mutual assistance con- 
sists both in the exchange of spiritual gifts between 
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congregations through conferences, exchange of vis- 
its, laymen’s activities, and so forth, whereby congre- 
gations are mutually edified, as well as in the volun- 
tary and Spirit-promoted cooperation of congrega- 
tions for the purpose of accomplishing such tasks as 
would exceed the ability of the individual congrega- 
tion. 


The ninth principle: Among such tasks may be 
mentioned specifically a theological seminary, dis- 
tribution of Bibles and other books and periodicals, 
home missions, foreign missions, Jewish missions, 
' deaconess institutes, children’s homes, and other in- 
stitutions of charity. 


Because of the experiences through which the 
‘Friends of Augsburg” passed in the early days, it 
was only natural that the freedom of the individual 
congregations should receive the greatest emphasis 
throughout the history of the Lutheran Free Church. 
The principles themselves, however, in these three 
last paragraphs stress the importance and the neces 
sity of inter-congregational unity and fellowship. 
This emphasis has at times been missing in the con- 
gregations comprising the Lutheran Free Church. But 
in recent years not a little progress has been made in 
the direction of greater cooperation. More of the 
congregations have begun to realize that only by sub- 
jecting themselves one to another in love and by 
working together in this spirit can the common tasks 
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of the Lutheran Free Church be accomplished. The 
goal must always be congregational liberty coupled 
with congregational interdependence and unity. 


The tenth principle: Free and independent con 
gregations have no right to demand that other con- 
gregations shall submit to their opinion, will, judg- 
ment, or decision; therefore all domination of a ma- 
jority of congregations over a minority shall not be 
tolerated. 

The eleventh principle: Cooperating agencies that 
may be found desirable for the activities of the con- 
gregations, such as larger and smaller conferences, 
committees, officers, and so forth, cannot, in a Lu- 
theran Free Church, impose any obligations or re- 
strictions, exert any compulsion, or lay any burden 
upon the individual congregations, but have the right 
only of making recommendations to, and requests of, 
congregations and individuals. 

These paragraphs reiterate the provision that a 
majority of congregations or cooperating groups of 
any kind can only make recommendations to the con 
gregations and cannot legislate for them. 


The twelfth principle: Every free and independent 
congregation, as well as every individual believer, is 
prompted by the Spirit of God and has the right of 
love to do good and to work for the salvation of souls 
and for the quickening of spiritual life as far as its 
abilities and power permit. In such free spiritual 
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activity it is limited neither by parish nor synodical 
bounds. 

In this principle the liberty of the individual Chris- 
tian in particular is set forth. Neither his love of 
mankind in Jesus Christ nor his labors in their behalf 
should be restricted either by synodical or by con’ 
gregational lines. 

This principle very obviously pertains to purely 
spiritual solicitude and endeavor on the part of Chris- 
tian members of one church for members of other 
churches or for the unchurched. The fact that people 
belong to other congregations does not excuse the 
Christian from having their spiritual welfare at heart. 
However, the sincere and conscientious Christian 
in exercising this right will be careful not to prose- 
lytize nor otherwise violate Christian pastoral and 
congregational ethics. 
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Down Through 
The Years 


AS WE HAVE ALREADY NOTED, THE LUTHERAN FREE 
Church was formed on June 10, 1897, when “Fun- 
damental Principles” and “Rules for Work” were 
adopted. 

The prospect for the immediate future was not a 
promising one. The court had not as yet decided 
whether the “Friends of Augsburg” were to retain 
the institution or not. There was a possibility that 
the Lutheran Free Church might find itself without 
the very institution which had brought it into being. 
Nevertheless, the group decided to proceed. If neces- 
sary, a new school would have to be built to advance 
the ideals and principles for which the leaders at 
Augsburg had contended so many years. But even 
if the court did award the institution to the Lutheran 
Free Church, where was the strong church body to 
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maintain and develop it? The new association of 
congregations was anything but strong. It consisted 
of a mere handful of congregations and a number of 
interested individuals. Those who were afhliating 
with the new church body could not look forward 
to an auspicious future. There was no material ad- 
vantage of any kind to be gained. Nor was there any 
popularity to be achieved. They were men and 
women who realized that they must be willing to 
make sacrifices and to suffer for their convictions. In 
no small measure they were called upon to do both. 


Professor Georg Sverdrup gave the main report to 
the meeting at which the Lutheran Free Church was 
organized. In it he pointed out that the committee 
which had been chosen to formulate the principles 
and rules by which the group was to be guided in its 
future endeavors was given a threefold mandate: 
1) that the freedom of the local congregations should 
be accorded full and complete recognition; 2) that 
co-operation between the congregations should be 
strengthened, not weakened; and 3) that another 
synod should not be formed. 


Sverdrup contended that the synodical form of 
denominational organization was dangerous because 
of the temptation inherent in it to rule rather than 
serve the individual congregations comprising the 
synod. The emphasis, said he, must be shifted from 
the synod to the congregations. A way must there- 
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fore be found by which congregations could work 
together without either surrendering their freedom 
or losing their sense of responsibility for the common 
tasks. This way Sverdrup and his committee were 
convinced they had found in “Principles” and 
“Rules.” 

The Lutheran Free Church is therefore not a synod 
in the usually-accepted sense of the term. It functions 
in many respects like a synod, but it neither possesses 
nor exercises any power to legislate for the local con- 
gregations. Moreover, it is so organized that neither 
a majority nor a minority of congregations can com- 
pel the other congregations to do their bidding. The 
form of church government adopted by the Lutheran 
Free Church enables the local congregations to re- 
tain the right of self-rule, subject to the Word of 
God and His Spirit. At the same time it provides a 
way for voluntary co-operation on the part of these 
sovereign congregations. 

The Lutheran Free Church, continued Sverdrup 
in his report, should set itself the task of making the 
local congregations what they ought to be and could 
be, according to the Word of God. He urged that 
many conferences and other gatherings be held in 
order that new life and freedom might be brought to 
the congregations. He envisaged future annual meet- 
ings of the Lutheran Free Church exercising a 
marked influence upon the congregations in this re- 
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He noted that during the year which had passed 
many laymen as well as pastors had been actively en- 
gaged in evangelistic work and that there was much 
zeal for the spiritual awakening of the congregations. 
Notwithstanding many difficulties and trials, the 
work was progressing steadily. The twelve congre- 
gations which had been expelled had now been joined 
by a fairly large number of other congregations, 
which had withdrawn from the parent body in order 
to give their support to the work of the Lutheran 
Free Church. 

It is dificult to give an accurate estimate of the 
number of congregations or the number of people 
associated with the Lutheran Free Church at the 
time of its organization. There were sixty-six pastors, 
six professors, and nearly 200 lay people present at 
the meeting in 1897. It would appear that there was 
representation from sixty-three parishes, consisting of 
approximately 125 congregations, most of them very 
small. 

The Annual Conference of 1898 was also held in 
Minneapolis. Pastor E. P. Harbo reported as presi- 
dent, the first in the Lutheran Free Church to hold 
this position. At this time the ofhce was largely that 
of a moderator. As yet there was no Board of Or- 
ganization. 

In his address to the convention Harbo set forth 
with characteristic clarity the aims and purposes of 
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the Lutheran Free Church: that all Norwegian Lu- 
theran congregations might become living and free 
congregations. It is not a new work, said the presi 
dent, but one that has been carried on among Nor- 
wegians since the days of Hans Nielsen Hauge. And 
now as then, he continued, work of this kind is op- 
posed by many pastors, not only in Norway but also 
in the United States. Harbo cited the words of one 
Norwegian-American church leader who had said, 
with reference to a spiritual awakening in western 
Norway: “From this we would pray God graciously 
to deliver us.” The president contended further that 
many other pastors in America were opposed both 
to revivals and to congregational liberty. The objec- 
tive which the Lutheran Free Church had set itself 
was therefore, continued the report, not only justi- 
fiable but necessary. 


The meeting was attended by fifty-seven pastors 
and professors and 140 voting lay members. 


At the meeting in Dalton, Minnesota, in 1899, 
Harbo said that the situation looked brighter than 
it did the year before. The litigation involving Augs- 
burg Seminary had finally been concluded, a court 
of equity having awarded the endowment and a part 
of the library of the institution to the United Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church and the remaining proper- 
ties to the board of trustees of the Seminary. 
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Continuing his report the president said that many 
were being aroused from their spiritual slumbers by 
the awakenings which were taking place, though 
many still slept. A large number of evangelistic meet- 
ings had been conducted by both pastors and laymen. 
The missionary work of the Lutheran Free Church 
was growing. 

The aim of the Lutheran Free Church, he went 
on to say, was to work for living and Spirit-filled con-. 
gregations. The means to be employed in seeking to 
attain this objective were the Word of God and the 
Sacraments. Church customs and ceremonies were 
not the means. Nor would altering or abolishing 
church usages accomplish the desired result. Presi- 
dent Harbo took particular pains to point out that 
great care should be exercised in changing the ritual 
and the customs of the churches. Such changes 
would not produce spiritual life, he warned. Only 
the diligent use of Word and Sacrament will bring 
spiritual life. This life will thereupon find its proper 
forms. 

Eleven theological students were being graduated 
from the Seminary, a number which was insufficient 
to meet the needs of the congregations. Contribu- 
tions to Augsburg, missions, and charities had ex- 
ceeded all expectations. 

The Organization Committee, which had been 
elected the year before, made its first report at this 
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time. Sixty-nine pastors and 204 lay delegates were 
present at this Conference. 

Pastor E. E. Gynild presided at the meeting in 
Montevideo, Minnesota, in 1900. His report to the 
convention made mention of the difficulties involved 
in establishing a free church in America after the 
immigrants had been wards of the State Church of 
Norway nearly all their life. He predicted that the 
road ahead would not be an easy one. He also said 
that the early collapse of the Lutheran Free Church 
movement had been prophesied by its opponents be- 
cause of the youthfulness of the pastors and profes- 
sors associated with it. But Gynild averred that these 
young men were gradually developing greater effec- 
tiveness. Gynild’s report also concerned itself with 
the new generation. “We must begin with the chil- 
dren,” he said, “otherwise we will not even have a 
church.” 

A. Norwegian Sunday-school paper called The 
Child’s Friend had appeared during the year. Augs- 
burg had been attended by 201 students. Pastor Peter 
Nilsen was in his sixth year as evangelist. And gtv- 
ing was on the increase. 

The fifth Annual Conference was held in Will- 
mar, Minnesota.. In his report the president empha- 
sized the need of a greater sense of responsibility on 
the part of the congregations for the work of the 
church at large. Drought conditions and crop fail- 
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ures notwithstanding, all the congregations should 
have a part in the missionary endeavors of the Lu- 
theran Free Church. Traveling evangelists were re- 
minded that they should proclaim the whole counsel 
of God unto salvation and not merely agitate for a 
reform with respect to ecclesiastical customs. The 
meeting was attended by sixty-eight pastors and 204 
lay people. 

The following year, at the meeting in Audubon, 
Minnesota, Harbo reported as president again. He 
said that many people were waking up and inquir- 
ing about living and free congregations. A new day 
was dawning. The way to work for the quickening 
and the liberation of the congregations, said he, was 
to return “to the Word and to the testimony.” To 
attempt to organize “pure” congregations was not 
the way. (He referred to a movement in Norwegian 
Lutheran circles which aimed by a careful selection 
of church members to build up “pure” congregations. 
The Lutheran Free Church took issue very decidedly 
with the proponents of this movement, seeing in it a 
judging of the hearts of others which was foreign to 
the Scriptures.) 

At this meeting Harbo also stressed elementary 
Christian education and the Lord’s Supper. He re- 
ported further that it had been a banner year at 
Augsburg. The new administration and classroom 
building had been dedicated on January 1, 1902. 
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This was indeed no mean accomplishment at this 
early hour in the history of our church. 

A committee on liturgy also reported to this meet- 
ing. It submitted a proposed order for morning ser- 
vices, one for Sunday afternoon devotional meetings 
to be conducted by the lay members of the church, 
and orders for Holy Communion and Baptism. There 
was also an order for the final examination preced- 
ing confirmation. It included the awarding of a cer- 
tificate showing that the young person had satisfac- 
torily completed the course of instruction which 
precedes confirmation. The appearance of this spe- 
cial order can be traced to the agitation then current 
for eliminating the vows from the confirmation rite. 
However, this special certificate was never used ex- 
tensively. And the movement to abolish the vows in 
connection with confirmation was short-lived, failing 
to win the approval of the congregations. 

At the next Annual Conference President Harbo 
again mentioned the importance of the Lord’s Sup- 
per as a means of grace and asked that the pastors ac- 
cord it full recognition as such in their practice, 
preaching, and teaching. He also noted that some 
pastors were uncertain as to when to organize con- 
gregations. They were being influenced by the agita- 
tion for “pure” congregations. A number of our 
ministers did pastoral work for some time in a place 
without doing any organizational work, feeling that 
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they did not as yet have the right kind of people out 
of which to form a congregation. They were de- 
cidedly averse to spiritually dead congregations, and 
had no desire to increase their number. It could not 
be said that they were afflicted with a mania for size 
or numbers. Nor were they desirous simply of build- 
ing up a strong outward church body. They were 
interested in seeing the true church of Christ estab- 
lished. 

In pursuing this attitude it is not unlikely that 
they erred on the side of expecting too much before 
they proceeded to establish formal congregations. As 
a result, many fields were lost to the Lutheran Free 
Church. Other synods came in and organized con- 
gregations where our pastors had labored for months 
and even years. This was very detrimental to the 
growth of the Lutheran Free Church, particularly at 
this time. As Harbo stated in his report of the same 
year, a great influx of settlers into northern Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, North Dakota, the West Coast, and 
Canada was under way. Many new congregations 
would be formed in these areas. Failure to make use 
of these opportunities would be costly. It was per- 
haps the greatest home mission opportunity in the 
history of our church. Fortunately, notwithstanding 
this hesitancy on the part of some of our pastors to 
organize, the president could report that many new 
congregations had been formed on our home mission 
fields. 60 
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The first attempt to gather church statistics was 
made during the year 1902-03. Statistical blanks, 
usually referred to as parochial blanks, had been sent 
out to 110 pastors. This would indicate that the 
number of pastors in the Lutheran Free Church had 
almost doubled in six years. However, only thirty- 
six of them filled out the blanks, giving figures from 
ninety congregations. The results were not pub- 
lished. The secretary of the Organization Committee 
did volunteer the information, however, that there 
were approximately three times as many congrega- 
tions as those reporting. This would indicate that 
nearly 270 congregations were now associated with 


the Lutheran Free Church. 


Pastor Chr. Ytrehus reported as president in 1904. 
He gave special attention to the Christian instruc- 
tion of youth and to the matter of pastors’ salaries. 
At least twenty-four ministers had had a salary of 
less than $300 during the past year. Forty had not 
had over $400. The president urged that something 
be done about this. It was working a hardship on the 
pastors and was also beginning to affect the supply 
of ministerial candidates. Some families were paying 
as little as two dollars a year toward their pastor’s 
stipend. Ytrehus informed the Annual Conference 
_ that twenty new congregations had been organized 
during the year as a result of home mission work. In 
his report he also suggested that the Organization 
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Committee be enlarged to include the chairmen of 
the various boards in the Lutheran Free Church. 

At the Annual Conference in 1905 a distinct 
change in procedure took place. The president of the 
Lutheran Free Church did not report to the meeting. 
Instead, the Organization Committee reported. This 
continued to be the practice for the next seventeen 
years, until the year 1922. Obviously the president's 
office was being shorn of whatever power it had ever 
possessed, which was very little indeed, the president 
up to this time having been little more than a moder- 
ator. This new step could not have been taken be- 
cause past presidents had exceeded their authority. 
It is more likely that many people in the Lutheran 
Free Church felt that synodical presidents in times 
past had exercised undue powers over the congrega- 
tions and our people were desirous of avoiding this 
state of affairs. Some maintained that synodical 
presidents had dominated to such an extent that the 
congregations had been deprived of their liberties. 
It is clear that the accent at this time in the Lutheran 
Free Church was upon freedom rather than upon co- 
operation. In time the pendulum was to move slowly 
in the other direction, toward a greater emphasis 
upon united effort. 

President Gynild presided at the next two Annual 
Conferences, and Pastor J. U. Pedersen, the chair- 
man of the Organization Committee, gave the re’ 
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ports which had in former years been given by the 
president. At the meeting in 1906 he admonished 
groups of individuals not to start new ventures in 
the name of the church at large. He stated also that 
a more co-operative spirit was needed, and that for 
the sake of greater unity and more effective co-opera- 
tion the presidents of the various boards should con- 
fer at least annually. He commented also that there 
was a shortage of pastors. 

In 1907 Pedersen remarked that statistics had been 
gathered again, but that they were only to be made 
available to the various boards and other interested 
persons. He mentioned, as does practically every an- 
nual report by the president or the Board of Or- 
ganization, that spiritual awakenings had taken place 
during the year; but he warned at the same time that 
evangelistic preaching was not enough. “We must 
work together,” he said with emphasis. Mention 
was made for the first time of young people’s rallies 
in various parts of the Lutheran Free Church. Bi 
lingual difficulties were beginning to be felt. It was 
recommended that an English Conference be formed. 
Pedersen also urged that the various boards confer 
with one another, especially in regard to financial 
matters. He mentioned that church union was in the 
air. 

Two leaders had passed away during the year. 
Pastor Ole Paulson, Augsburg’s “grandfather,” had 
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died on April 20. And on May 3 Professor Georg 
Sverdrup, the founder, genius, and greatest leader of 
the Lutheran Free Church had been called. He was 
at his passing only fifty-seven years of age. Coming 
when it did, his departure seemed like a severe blow 
to our church, which only ten years previously had 
come into being under his strong leadership. 

The Annual Report of 1907 contains the first sum- 
mary of parochial statistics ever to be published by 
the Lutheran Free Church. They had been gathered 
and prepared for publication by Professor J. E. Fos- 
sum, secretary of the Organization Committee. The 
figures revealed that there were now 115 pastorates 
in our church. However, only the ministers of sixty- 
nine of these had reported. Their reports covered 
198 congregations and 40 preaching places, with a 
total number of 16,669 souls, an average of 242 to 
each call. Applying this figure to the unreported 
calls, it would appear that the Lutheran Free Church 
in 1907 numbered 28,043 baptized persons. Pastors’ 
salaries ranged from $50 to $900 per year, the aver- 
age being $406.80, not including home mission aid. 
Fossum’s survey also brings out the fact that with 
few exceptions the Altar Book of the Church of 
Norway was being used in the congregations. Evi- 
dently the new liturgical forms which had been pre- 
pared several years previously had not met with the 
approval of the congregations. 
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Pastor Harbo was in the moderator’s seat again at 
the meeting in 1908. Pastor Johan Mattson reported 
for the Organization Committee. He noted that some 
pastors were stressing changes in ritual more than - 
they should and were thus creating a wrong impres’ 
sion. Spiritual awakenings were again reported in a 
number of places. Many lay preachers had traveled 
and preached throughout the year. Church politics 
was at work here and there. And there was some 
agitation for church union. The English Conference 
made its first report at this time. 

No less than 107 out of 115 parishes had reported 
their church statistics, representing 283 congrega- 
tions and missions with a total of 26,442 souls. The 
average salary of the pastors had risen slightly, to 
$551.40 per year. 

Gynild presided at the meeting in Montevideo, 
Minnesota, in 1909, while Mattson gave the report 
on the activities of the year. Spiritual revivals had 
again occurred in a number of the congregations. The 
first volume of Sverdrup’s writings had been pub- 
lished. Professor H. A. Urseth, greatly beloved 
teacher at Augsburg, had passed away. Twenty-four 
new congregations had been added to the Lutheran 
Free Church during the year. There were now 300 
congregations, comprising 4,831 families, with an ag- 
gregate of 26,932 souls. Only nineteen of these con- 
gregations had formally adopted the “Principles” ot 
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the Lutheran Free Church, according to the report 
of Pastor M. Rufsvold, secretary of the Organization 
Committee. 

When Rufsvold again reported, in 1910 at Valley 
City, North Dakota, he said that there was not suf- 
ficient unity among us. He also warned against super- 
ficial evangelism. Twenty-six of our calls were 
vacant, and some of these fields were gradually being 
lost to our work. It was suggested that a pension 
society for pastors and their dependents be formed. 
Rufsvold also called for more adequate financial sup- 
port for Augsburg, stating that the maintenance of 
this institution was the most important task of the 
Lutheran Free Church. He reported that young peo- 
ple’s conventions had been held in several places and 
that young people’s work was growing. 


During this Annual Conference a telegram was re- 
ceived from the United Norwegian Lutheran Church 
proposing church union. 

It is interesting to note that the English Confer- 
ence decided at this convention that there was need 
for an English Sunday-school paper in the Lutheran 
Free Church. 

Pastor Paul Winther presided at the Annual Con- 
ference in 1911, and Rufsvold reported again on the 
church. Once more he urged that the Lutheran Free 
Church strive for greater solidarity. He pointed out 
that no church-wide young people’s conventions had 
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as yet been held. He suggested that the parochial 
statistics be published in the Annual Report. He de- 
plored the frequent pastoral changes which were tak- 
ing place. A meeting of the heads of the various 
boards together with the Organization Committee 
had been held during the year. The invitation to con- 
sider church union which had been received the 
year before had not met with a favorable response 
throughout our church. For this reason no meeting 
had been held with the United Church committee on 
union to consider the subject. 

The English Conference recommended at this con- 
vention that an English church paper be started and 
that a liturgy for English services be prepared. The 
advice of a committee that the publication of an Eng- 
lish Sunday-school paper be delayed was accepted by 
the convention. No further action was taken by 
the Annual Conference on these recommendations. 
Pastor Claus Morgan was prompted to urge that the 
English Conference meet independently of the An- 
nual Conference’and at a different time of the year. 
Very obviously the Lutheran Free Church had at 
this time little foresight concerning the use of the 
English language, notwithstanding the definite views 
on the subject, favorable to English, which had been 
expressed by the elder Professor Sverdrup many years 
previously. Out of 9,241 services conducted during 
the year, only 473 had been in the English language, 
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less than six percent. In only fifty-three out of 300 
congregations had English been used at all. 

The Annual Conference of 1911 mourned the de- 
mise of Professor Sven Oftedal, the senior Sverdrup’s 
gifted colleague and spiritual twin. The two greatest 
pillars in the Lutheran Free Church had now been 
removed. Many of our people looked toward the 
future with grave misgivings. Would the Lutheran 
Free Church be able to continue without its giant 
leaders? With Sverdrup and Oftedal gone, and with 
a definite lack of vision with respect to the American- 
ization of the church, the future seemed tenuous, to 
say the least. 

Pastor Johan Mattson gave the report on the state 
of the church at the meeting in Thief River Falls, 
Minnesota, in 1912. It showed another increase in 
the number of congregations. The Selected Writings 
of Georg Sverdrup had now been published in six 
volumes, edited by Professor A. Helland. Mattson 
recommended that the home mission board have three 
pastors-at-large. He also noted that there was some 
agitation again for church union. 

It was to this Annual Conference that Professor 
George Sverdrup made his first report as president of 
Augsburg College and Theological Seminary, having 
been elected to the position the year before. He was 
a son of the elder Sverdrup and had almost the same 
name as his father. The former was Georg, and the 
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latter George. A Sverdrup was again president of 
Augsburg. 

In 1913 the Annual Conference was informed 
that Dr. J. O. Evjen had translated the “Principles” 
into English. He was a member of Olivet Lutheran 
Church in Minneapolis, our only all-English congre- 
gation at the time. However, requests were begin 
ning to come in for model constitutions for such con- 
gregations. 

Plans for a pension society for pastors were now 
being advanced. Spiritual awakenings were taking 
place. Augsburg was being hampered in its work be- 
cause of insufficient funds. There was a great deal of 
agitation for church union among the various Nor- 
wegian Lutheran synods in the United States. Again 
the United Norwegian Lutheran Church had made 
overtures to the Lutheran Free Church regarding 
union. The Annual Conference of 1912 had re 
sponded by electing a committee of five to meet with 
a similar committee from the other church body. Ses 
sions of the joint committee were held in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, December 11-12. An extended report of 
the deliberations is recorded in the Annual Report 
of 1913. Since the committee from the United Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church maintained that it had a 
mandate to consider nothing but organic union, and 
the committee from the Lutheran Free Church in- 
sisted that it had a mandate only to consider further 
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co-operation with the other church body, no agree- 
ment of any kind as to a merger of the two bodies 
was reached. The Lutheran Free Church in this way 
declined to enter into the union of 1917, out of 
which the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America 
was formed. There was not very much sentiment 
throughout the congregations of the Lutheran Free 
Church for the proposed amalgamation. 

Pastor Johan Mattson served as president the next 
three years and the reports during the same period 
were given by Pastor S. Risldv as chairman of the 
Board of Organization. 

At the Annual Conference in Brainerd, Minne- 
sota, in 1914 it was reported that the first church- 
wide young people’s convention ever to be held in 
our church had taken place. 

In 1915, at the meeting held in Marinette, Wis 
consin, Risldv reported that there were indications 
that some of our pastors had lost heart for our work. 
In this connection he pointed out that the way of 
the Lutheran Free Church would be a difficult one. 
There could be no spiritual freedom without spiritual 
life; and to work for spiritual life is no easy task. 
His report went on to say that at Augsburg there 
was “outward tribulation and inward fear.” A col- 
lection of sermons by a number of our pastors and 
professors had appeared under the title Seek the Lord. 
Its publication had given rise to a great deal of 
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acrimonious criticism and discussion in our official 
Norwegian church paper. Tempers seemed to be on 
edge. The report further stated that the Book Con- 
cern was in financial straits and needed assistance. 

In 1916 the reports showed that there were 138 
pastors in active service. This was the first sign of 
parochial statistics which had appeared for some 
years. Rislgv complained that no congregations were 
adopting the “Principles.” The standing committee 
on co-operation had had nothing to do. 

The Conference in 1916 decided that an English 
Sunday-school paper should be published, either se- 
parately or as a part of the Norwegian paper. 

Pastor E. E. Gynild was president when the An- 
nual Conference assembled in 1917 at Fargo, North 
Dakota. America was now at war. The report from 
the Organization Committee called attention to 
strong union movements among Lutherans in Amer- 
ica. This was the year in which the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church of America was formed. The follow. 
ing year a merger of three other groups resulted in 
the formation of the United Lutheran Church. For 
not uniting with others the Lutheran Free Church 
was accused of being foolishly one-sided and con- 
ceited. The report stated further, however, that 
greater unity was becoming apparent in the Lutheran 
Free Church. It also asserted that strong objections 
were being made to Professor J. O. Evjen’s articles 
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on the ordination of ministers. The articles in ques- 
tion were accused of propogating a viewpoint which 
practically did away with local congregations. 

At this meeting it was decided to merge Waisen- 
hus Tidende, a Norwegian religious paper published 
on the Pacific Coast, with Folkebladet, our official 
Norwegian church paper. Gasseren, a Norwegian 
monthly mission periodical, had been merged the year 
before. It was also resolved to proceed with the pub- 
lication of a separate English Sunday-school paper. 

The president of the English Conference stated at 
this convention that seventy percent of all Sunday- 
school work and fifty percent of all young people’s 
work was now being done in the English language. 
Thirty percent of all public worship services were 
being conducted in English. The English Conference 
now decided to start the publication of an English 
church paper, The Lutheran Messenger. 

The next two Annual Conferences were held in 
Minneapolis. The reports in 1918 took cognizance 
of a charge made by a Lutheran periodical that the 
Lutheran Free Church was no longer certain of its 
course, a sentiment which was being re-echoed by 
several of the leading pastors of our church. It was 
also noted that during the nearly twenty-five years 
which had elapsed since the formation of the Lu- 
theran Free Church a number of pastors had left us. 
Only six young men were being graduated from the 
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college department and eight from the seminary de- 
partment at Augsburg. This could be accounted for 
in large part by the fact that Augsburg was at this 
time a school for young men only and we were in 
the midst of the first World War. But other factors 
also entered in. There were internal difficulties at 
the school as well as in our church as a whole. It was 
perhaps the most critical time in all our history. 

At this convention the English Conference urged 
that a pastor be delegated to travel and to organize 
English congregations, and that a church extension 
fund be established. It was evidently clear to some 
that our failure to solve the language problem was 
at least in some measure responsible for the discour- 
aging outlook at the time. No doubt it was greatly 
responsible. Our work in the Norwegian language 
was becoming less effective because it did not reach 
our young people and others residing in the com- 
munities in which our congregations were located. 
And our work in the English language had scarcely 
been begun. Only the year before it had been serious- 
ly maintained on the floor of our annual convention 
that the Lutheran Free Church should keep to the 
Norwegian language and let others do the work in 
English. 

Pastor Claus Morgan gave the report as secretary 
of the Organization Committee in 1919. He re 
minded us that the war was over, but not its conse- 
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quences. A League of Nations was in prospect. In 
Norwegian Lutheran circles the formation of the 
minority Norwegian Synod was noted. Influenza 
was raging and hampering church work. Asa whole, 
Morgan said, the work in the Lutheran Free Church 
had gone forward. People were showing much love 
for our common causes. He announced that we had 
become a part of the National Lutheran Council and 
that Augsburg was about to celebrate its fiftieth an- 
niversary. 

At the Seminary, differences of long standing be- 
tween Professor Sverdrup and Professor Evjen had 
reached a climax in the resignation of the former as 
president of the institution. In dealing with the situ- 
ation it was decided not to accept the resignation of 
Sverdrup and not to re-elect Evjen to his position at 
the school. 

Morgan also gave the report in 1920 at the meet- 
ing in Thief River Falls. In it he stated that more 
students were attending Augsburg, that there was 
need for evangelistic work in the English language, 
that a church extension fund had now been started, 
and that a pension society had been organized. He 
asked if the time had not come in the Lutheran Free 
Church when the Organization Committee should 
call a pastor to devote all his time to the task of giv- 
ing assistance to the congregations, especially those 
which were temporarily without a pastor. The con 
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viction had been growing for some time that a full- 
time, salaried president, or the equivalent thereof, 
was sorely needed to attend to the affairs of our © 
church as a whole. We were now large enough to 
require the services of such a man. Many felt that 
the lack of such an official had been very costly. The 
traditional aversion to such an ofhce was being modi- 
fied by the force of practical considerations. — The 
answer to Morgan’s question was not far away. 

The Annual Report of 1920 published the results 
of a survey made by the English Conference in re- 
gard to the status of English work in the congrega- 
tions. It showed that thirty percent of all church 
services, forty-eight percent of all Sunday-school 
work, and fifty-seven percent of all young people’s 
work was being done in English. There were now 
nine all-English congregations. 

Pastor O. H. Sletten presided at the meeting held 
in St. Petri Church in Minneapolis in 1921. He also 
gave the report of the Organization Committee, as its 
secretary. He stated that there was a dearth of prop- 
erly qualified pastors in the Lutheran Free Church. 
He said that the language question was responsible 
for this very critical situation. There was also an in’ 
sufficient supply of ministerial candidates. Spiritual 
awakenings had occurred in many congregations. A 
Young People’s Federation had been organized in 
the fall of 1920. Pastors’ salaries were too low. The 
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report turned to the school question in the Lutheran 
Free Church, stating that the situation in this respect 
was very acute. In an endeavor to effect an improve- 
ment, the Organization Committee made a motion 
that a board of education be established. The Com- 
mittee also moved that funds for the Committee's 
treasury be secured by assessing the various existing 
treasuries in the Lutheran Free Church. At the same 
time it was moved that the president of our church 
henceforth report to the Annual Conference, and 
that a man be elected for a term of three years to 
serve the Lutheran Free Church as a whole. A ma- 
jority of the Organization Committee also concurred 
in a motion that co-education be introduced into the 
college at Augsburg. 

At this meeting the president of the English Con- 
ference asserted that the time had come when Eng- 
lish should be recognized as one of the official lan- 
guages of our church, on par with the other. 

The following year, for the first time in seventeen 
years, a president again reported to the Annual Con- 
ference. In so doing, President Sletten noted that 
most of the founding fathers were now gone. He 
averred that our church had an exceedingly impor- 
tant mission to perform among our people, but that 
this did not mean that we should be on a war-footing 
with other Lutheran bodies or be unbrotherly toward 
them. Old controversies should be buried; the values 
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which had been gained should be conserved. He re- 
ported further that the Book Concern would go into 
receivership unless it obtained financial assistance 
from the Lutheran Free Church. The various district 
chairmen had met during the year to consider the 
general situation in the church. 


Pastor T. O. Burntvedt reported to the conven- 
tion as secretary of the Organization Committee. 
After a lapse of many years, parochial statistics had 
again been assembled. One hundred and eleven pas- 
tors, representing 293 congregations, had filled out 
their blanks. Twenty-one pastors, serving sixty con- 
gregations, had not reported; nor were there any 
statistics from thirty vacant congregations. The 293 
congregations reported 34,459 souls. The estimated 
number for 383 congregations was 44,989. In his 
report Burntvedt recommended that the English Con- 
ference be dissolved since most of the projects which 
the Conference had sponsored had either been fin- 
ished or had been taken over by the Lutheran Free 
Church as such. 

In his report in 1923 President Sletten stated that 
he and many others were of the opinion that the Lu- 
theran Free Church had undergone a change and was 
no longer true to its original program. There was 
vacillation and wavering, he indicated. It was his 
opinion that a controversy which had been going on 
for some time regarding church polity was to blame. 
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However, his report went on to state that the finan- 
cial support accorded our schools and missions had 
never been greater than during the year which had 
just passed. With respect to the school situation he 
then asked if the emphasis on a greater college at 
Augsburg meant the subordination of the seminary 
and a change of principle. A resolution adopted by 
the Annual Conference made reply that this was not 
the case. In connection with Oak Grove Seminary 
the president made the suggestion, among others, 
that co-education be introduced. 

The report touched upon a number of other items 
of interest. It pointed out that the Board of Home 
Missions of our church had confined itself chiefly to 
rural areas. It also said that many congregations be- 
gun by the Lutheran Free Church were now afhliated 
with other church bodies because they had not been 
bound closely enough to our work and had not been | 
properly supervised. It announced further that the 
Book Concern had now been taken over by the Lu- 
theran Free Church Publishing Company. It sug- 
gested in conclusion that a general budget for our 
church and a fair-share plan of raising funds be 
adopted. 

President Sletten had received a communication 
from the Norwegian Lutheran Church in which the 
Lutheran Free Church was invited to confer with re- 
gard to eventual union of the two bodies. In dealing 
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with the matter, the Annual Conference decided not 
to name a union committee, referring the matter in- 
stead to the standing committee on co-operation. The 
vote was 179 to 28. 

Pastor Burntvedt gave the statistics for the year. 
One hundred and eighteen parishes, consisting of 300 
congregations, reported a baptized membership of 
38,058, a marked increase over the previous year. 
As usual, a number did not report. 

Pastor Sletten had been elected president in 1920 
with the understanding that he would eventually de- 
vote all his time to the office. However, this had 
never materialized, he indicated, because he had been 
reluctant to resign from the congregation which he 
had served many years. For two years he had given 
as much time as possible to the presidency without 
resigning his pastorate. He had now reached the de- 
cision to continue as pastor of St. Olaf Church and 
therefore declined re-election as president. He had 
served gratis during his incumbency of the office. 


The first man to devote all his time to the presi- 
dency of the Lutheran Free Church was Pastor E. E. 
Gynild, who assumed the duties of the office in 1923 
and continued until his death in 1928. At the An- 
nual Conference at Northfield, Minnesota, in 1924 
he commented in his presidential address that a num- 
ber of the younger members of the Lutheran Free 
Church were manifesting a greater understanding 
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and appreciation of our work. He stressed the im- 
portance of right preaching, saying that Professor 
Ole Hallesby’s visit to ee had had a salutary 
effect in this respect. 

This convention decided to inaugurate joint finan- 
cial appeals for Augsburg and Oak Grove. 

In his report to the convention in 1925 Gynild 
recognized that the language situation had become 
acute. Nearly all the congregations desired as pastors 
men who spoke the English language well. 

The Annual Conference of this year received two 
special communications, one from the St. Olaf Con- 
gregation in Minneapolis and one from the Minne- 
apolis ministers of the Lutheran Free Church. The 
former requested that the representative system be 
introduced in connection with the Annual Confer- 
ences and that advance notice be given of special 
items of business to come before these meetings. The 
latter urged that a budget system be introduced in 
lieu of the old method of appealing for funds through 
our church papers and by traveling representatives. 

The Organization Committee reported that nine- 
ty-five congregations had now formally adopted the 
“Principles.” 

Indicating the need that was being felt for in 
creased supervision, the Annual Conference now re- 
solved that the president should step in and help con- 
gregations where such help was needed, provided 
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such assistance was not declined by the congregations 
concerned. This represents a marked change from 
the time when the president was only a moderator 
and was not even permitted to report to the Annual 
Conference. The following year Gynild commented 
in his report that the Lutheran Free Church really 
needed a president to devote all his time to the ofhce. 
Professor J. L. Nydahl reported for the Organiza- 
tion Committee at the meeting in Willmar in 1926. 
In his opinion there was now greater unity and co- 
hesion in the Lutheran Free Church than there had 
been before. One hundred and seven out of 135 pas 
tors in active service had sent in church statistics. By 
availing himself of figures from previous years and by 
securing information in other ways, Nydahl had cal- 
culated that there were now 43,210 souls in the con- 
gregations affiliated with the Lutheran Free Church. 
Fifty-nine percent of the church services had been 
conducted in English. One hundred and twenty-four 
congregations had now formally adopted the “Prin- 
ciples.” The average for pastors’ salaries had risen 
to $982 per year, which was not high when we con’ 
sider that this was in the prosperous twenties. 
Several matters of major consequence received the 
attention of the annual convention at Trinity Church 
in Minneapolis in 1928. One was an extended report 
from a previously chosen committee on efhiciency and 
economy. It concerned itself with Christian giving 
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in general, with the financial status of our various 
enterprises, with a budget system, and with a general 
treasury to replace the many treasuries of our boards 
and other agencies. 

Another was the matter of church union again, 
brought to a head by one of the recently-elected pro- 
fessors at Augsburg. In a brochure published by the 
professor he maintained that Augsburg Seminary was 
no longer faithful to its historic trust, that it had al- 
tered its course, and that for this and other reasons 
the Lutheran Free Church should unite with the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America. The re- 
ply to these charges was made by Professor George 
Sverdrup, the president of Augsburg. In his extended 
answer he analyzed the charges carefully and made 
refutation of them one by one. 

The appeal for union made at this time was sec- 
onded by a communication to the Annual Confer- 
ence signed by twenty-three pastors. However, other 
groups of pastors together with individual congrega- 
tions and groups of congregations submitted com- 
munications in opposition to union. When the mat- 
ter came before the Conference for action, a three- 
fold resolution was adopted, the gist of which was 
that the Lutheran Free Church was not in favor of 
union but was in favor of co-operation with other 
Lutheran bodies. The exact vote was not recorded, 
but it was overwhelmingly opposed to the proposed 
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With the death of E. E. Gynild in 1928, one of 
our stalwart leaders and one of the greatest Nor- 
wegian preachers in America was taken from our 
midst. Other staunch leaders to pass away at ap- 
proximately the same time included such men as 
Evangelist Peter Nilsen, Professors E. P. Harbo, J. 
H. Blegen, and J. L. Nydahl, and Pastor E. O. 
Larsen. 

Pastor H. J. Urdahl succeeded Gynild as president 
of our church. In his first report, made in 1929, 
Urdahl gave it as his observation that the younger 
pastors of the Lutheran Free Church were walking 
in the ways of the founding fathers as far as preach- 
ing was concerned. He asked, however, that they 
stress schools, missions, and charities more than they 
were doing. He suggested also that the district chair- 
men look after the work in their respective districts. 
The baptized membership of our church was now 
given as 44,974. 

At the meeting at Fergus Falls, Minn., in 1930, 
the president stated that he regretted to report that 
the Jubilee Campaign for funds to reduce the indebt- 
edness of our schools had not succeeded as well as 
had been expected. However, approximately $103,- 
000 had been raised, notwithstanding the onset of 
the great depression. He also said that the placement 
of pastors had become one of our most difficult prob- 
lems, another consequence of the stringent economic 
conditions. 33 
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The Annual Conference of 1930 marked the entry 
of the Lutheran Free Church into closer fellowship 
with other Lutherans in the United States. This oc- 
curred when it was decided to join the federation of 
Lutheran bodies known as the American Lutheran 
Conference, then in process of formation. 

The year 1930 also witnessed the election of Pas- 
tor T. O. Burntvedt to the presidency of the Lutheran 
Free Church, a position in which he still continues 
to serve. 

President Burntvedt’s first report on the state of 
the church was given at the convention in Fargo in 
1931. In it he stated that there were indications of 
spiritual life in many congregations, while others 
seemed dead. There had been a reduced income to 
all branches of our church work on account of the 
depression. The transition from Norwegian to Eng- 
lish was taking place very rapidly. 

A joint meeting of the presidents of Augsburg and 
Oak Grove, their boards of trustees, and the district 
chairmen had passed a resolution that the academy 
at Augsburg be discontinued. A joint meeting of the 
Augsburg board of directors and board of trustees 
had subsequently passed a resolution that the Lu- 
theran Free Church be responsible for one institution 
only, namely, Augsburg College and Theological 
Seminary. In the latter resolution the Annual Con- 
ference did not concur; Oak Grove was included as 
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usual as a participant in the joint ingathering of funds 
for the schools. Two years later the last class was 
eraduated from the academy department at Augs- 
burg. 

The convention in 1931 also decided to publish 
The Lutheran Messenger twice each month, on the 
condition that the Young People’s Federation finance 
the project. 

The convention decided further to abandon the 
idea of moving Augsburg to Augsburg Park, a site 
of land on the southern edge of the city of Minne- 
apolis, acquired in 1921 by the Augsburg Park As- 
sociation. In 1926 the Annual Conference had au- 
thorized the institution's board of trustees to take pre- 
liminary steps toward raising $500,000 to move the 
school. For economic and strategic reasons the idea 
of moving the school was now definitely relinquished. 

At the convention in St. Olaf Church in Minne- 
apolis in 1932 President Burntvedt mentioned in 
his annual message that there was widespread suffer- 
ing in our land, due to the severe depression. Special 
aid was being given congregations in the drouth area 
of the Dakotas and Montana. The school problem 
was still unsolved. The president also made the ob- 
servation that “we as a church have suffered because 
of lack of vision in home mission endeavor.” The 
great home mission opportunities of the first two de- 
cades of the century, with great influxes of Lutheran 
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people into new regions, were now a thing of the 
past. A new type of home mission work would have 
to be started, said the president. 

The parochial reports gave the estimated number 
of congregations as 367, numbering 44,800 souls. 

The report in 1933, the “bottom” year of the de- 
pression, reflects the conditions which were current in 
our country very strongly. Sacrifices had been made 
during the year by our teachers, pastors, and mis 
sionaries, and by our people in general. Church at- 
tendance was on the increase, and spiritual awaken- 
ings were continuing to take place. Especially had 
the work of Evangelist J. M. Halvorson been richly 
blessed. Pastors were accepting calls at no stipulated 
salaries. Home mission projects were being better 
planned and accorded greater supervision than hith- 
erto. Pastor H. J. Urdahl had passed away during 
the year, following a protracted illness. 

Dr. Burntvedt noted at the Annual Conference in 
Duluth in 1934 that the country was still in the 
throes of unemployment and the depression. Drought 
conditions were also still prevalent in the Middle 
West. Notwithstanding these conditions, there had 
been an improvement in the attitude of our congrega- 
tions toward our common endeavors. It had been 
possible to reduce our indebtedness by ten percent. 

The present stewardship organization in our 
church was effected at this time, with the president 
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of the Lutheran Free Church as the general steward- 
ship secretary and with a secretary in each of the 
districts of the church. 

The Annual Conference of the previous year had 
passed a resolution making the president of the 
church also the superintendent and executive secre- 
tary of home missions. However, this resolution for 
various reasons was never put into effect. 

The following year the president’s report referred 
to “New Deal” plans for restoring prosperity. It 
emphasized also that moral conditions were bad and 
that a spiritual awakening was needed. Special aid 
was still being given to the drought regions. The 
Publishing Company was gradually making its way 
out of the debt which it had assumed when it was 
organized in 1922. 

Pastor Melvin J. Olson, reporting for the Board 
of Organization, formerly known as the Organiza- 
tion Committee, announced that an English transla- 
tion of the baptismal ritual of 1920 of the Church of 
Norway had been made. Parochial statistics indicated 
a membership of 45,927. English services numbered 
9,001 and Norwegian 4,345. The value of church 
buildings and parsonages owned by Lutheran Free 
Church congregations had now passed the $2,000,- 
000 mark. 

In his address in 1936 President Burntvedt stressed 
the fact that in doctrine the Lutheran Free Church 
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is conservatively Lutheran. The president felt that 
our position should be reaffirmed because of the 
widespread prevalence of religious liberalism in our 
day. He noted that there was progress and spiritual 
awakening in some congregations, while others were 
rather dead. Sunday-school institutes for the train- 
ing of teachers were now being conducted in various 
parts of the church. The report continued by saying 
that many pastors were in straightened economic cir- 
cumstances. The matter of placing pastors was still 
a difficult one. Bible camps and Pocket Testament 
Leagues were becoming more numerous. There were 
now eighty all-English congregations and none using 
Norwegian exclusively. The suggestion that English 
be made the official language of the Lutheran Free 
Church was now made by the president, with Nor- 
wegian optional for those who desired to use it. 
There had been another marked spiritual awaken- 
ing at Augsburg. In his report President Sverdrup 
made an urgent plea to the Lutheran Free Church for 
a renewed emphasis upon Christian higher education. 
President Burntvedt’s report in 1937 was in the 
nature of a fortieth anniversary address. In it he 
pointed out that the Lutheran Free Church had be- 
gun as a movement among Norwegian Lutherans, 
but that it had now become one of the established 
Lutheran church bodies in America, with a congre- 
gational form of organization and ministering to 
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Americans without regard to nationalistic or linguis- 
tic backgrounds. 

The drought still persisted in the Dakotas. Not a 
few of our church members in those areas were mov- 
ing to the Puget Sound region. The placing of pas 
tors was still a vexing problem. Two full issues of 
our English church paper were being published 
monthly. 

In Professor Sverdrup’s report to the Annual Con- 
ference he spoke of an unusual spirit of enthusiasm 
at the school. Finances, too, were better. Said Sver- 
drup: “Somehow the new day seems to be here.” 

In 1938 Dr. Burntvedt spoke of war hysteria in 
addition to the continued depression. The Bible 
camps especially were bringing a great spiritual bless- 
ing to many. By and large, said the president, the 
congregations had grasped the ideals of those who 
had founded the Lutheran Free Church. 

The preceding year had been an unusual one in 
several respects: On Armistice Day in 1937 Profes- 
sor George Sverdrup, the president of Augsburg 
Seminary since 1911, had been called by death. This 
great shock to the Lutheran Free Church had come 
shortly after Sverdrup had been chosen to assume 
the leadership in connection with the solicitation of 
funds for the construction of the proposed Sverdrup- 
Oftedal Memorial Hall. He reached approximately 
the same age as his father. With unswerving fidelity 
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and loyalty to its great ideals and its task, Dr. Sver- 
drup had seen Augsburg through many difficult and 
trying years. | 

Dr. Bernhard M. Christensen was named as the 
next president of the institution. 

Dr. Burntvedt accepted the responsibility of act- 
ing as director for the ingathering of funds for the 
new building at Augsburg, in addition to his regular 
duties as president of our church. The response on 
the part of the congregations was excellent. Me 
morial Hall was built at a cost of approximately 
$150,000, nearly all of which was paid at the time of 
its dedication in the fall of 1939. 

The parochial statistics for 1938 showed that there 
were 375 congregations and sixteen missions, with a 
baptized membership of 48,280. These were care- 
fully compiled figures. Over seventy-five percent of 
the regular church services had been conducted in 
the English language. The average ministerial stipend 
had now risen to $1,112 per year and the valuation 
of church properties had risen to $2,200,000. 

In June of 1939 the president said that war was 
imminent. In regard to the work in the congrega- 
tions he stated that more and more attention was be- 
ing given to the Christian instruction of the young. 
Interest in home missions was increasing. A centen- 
nial commission had been appointed. And the new 
building at Augsburg had been taken into use. 
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Europe was at war as the Annual Conference as- 
sembled at La Crosse, Wisconsin, in 1940. In report- 
ing on the progress of the work, Dr. Burntvedt in- 
formed the convention that Pastor J. M. Halvorson 
had resigned as evangelist after having given fifteen 
years to the work. His efforts had been richly blessed 
in many congregations. A Board of Elementary 
Christian Education had been chosen. The Board of 
Home Missions was strengthening the centers of its 
work. Lutheran Welfare Societies were springing 
up in the various states, making it possible for the 
various Lutheran bodies to do Christian social work 
as one unit. The Lutheran Free Church Publishing 
Company, though still struggling with debt, was 
slowly improving its financial position. And the Pen- 
sion Society was planning to re-organize. 

The Annual Conference of 1941 was held in Mor- 
ris, Minnesota. In his address President Burntvedt 
said that the church must grow strong in sacrificial 
service and must again sound clearly the call to spiri- 
tual awakening. The financial situation in the Lu- 
theran Free Church was not discouraging, continued 
the report. Since 1932 we had met all our obliga- 
tions and retired not a little of our indebtedness, not- 
withstanding a decade of the worst depression ever 
experienced in our national life. 

The reports from Augsburg showed that the en- 
rolment at the school had reached a new high point. 
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During the year which had just passed a total of 495 
students had been registered. 

The Board of Home Missions announced that 
there were 102 home mission congregations connected 
with the Lutheran Free Church. Pastor John T. 
Quanbeck had been called as field secretary by the 
Board. 

The parochial statistics showed that there were 
369 congregations and sixteen missions, with a total 
of 49,506 baptized members. English services had 
numbered 11,203 and Norwegian 2,210. From this 
it was clear that more than ninety percent of all the 
work done in our church was being done in English. 
The complete transition from Norwegian to English 
had virtually been made. 

The figures went on to show that there are over 
16,239 pupils in our 288 Sunday-schools, in addition 
to 2,274 teachers. The value of church properties, 
exclusive of that which is held in trust for the con- 
gregations by the various boards, was listed at more 
than two and one-half million dollars. Pastors’ sal- 
aries had reached an average of $1,250 per year, plus 
perquisites and the free use of a parsonage. Congre- 
gational expenditures for local work was in excess 
of $250,000 for the year. 

Our 1942 Conference was held in Fargo. It was 
attended by 98 pastors and 393 registered lay dele- 
gates, as well as by many visitors. The meeting de- 
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voted itself very earnestly to the work of our church, 
which showed not a little progress. Dr. T. O. Burn’ 
tvedt was re-elected as president for the fifth con- 
secutive term of three years. 

Thus the years have gone by. One church leader 
after another has appeared on the scene, made his 
or her contribution to the work of the Lord in our 
midst, and gone on to the reward of grace. Move- 
ments and issues have engaged the interest of our 
pastors and our people. The work of the kingdom 
has been done. 

The comment made by Pastor Urdahl a few years 
ago that the younger generation in the Lutheran Free 
Church is walking in the spiritual ways of the found- 
ing fathers seems to be borne out very well by the 
record. 
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How Our 
Church Functions 


THE LuTHERAN FREE CHURCH CONSISTS OF 385 
congregations and missions, comprising 142 parishes 
or calls. Of these congregations, 326 are rural and 
59 urban. The average membership of each is 130 
souls, 

The congregations are the basic working unit in 
our church. The great preponderance of our spiritual 
work is done through them. 

They are all organized in much the same manner. 
At the head is the pastor, who is usually also the 
president. He is chosen and called by the congrega- 
tion. The pastor-congregation relationship may be 
terminated by either party, as a rule upon the giving 
of three months’ notice. Only rarely does a parish 
formally dismiss its pastor. A board of deacons of 
from three to six members is chosen by the congrega- 
tion to assist the pastor, particularly with reference 
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to the spiritual work of the congregation. A board 
of trustees, usually of three members, is likewise 
chosen, to administer the business affairs of the con’ 
gregation. Together with the pastor, the deacons and 
the trustees make up the church council. The con- 
gregation also elects a secretary and a treasurer. 
Usually it names the Sunday-school superintendent. 
A number of standing and special committees are also 
chosen. 

The main services are held on each Sunday morn- 
ing in the city churches and as frequently as possible 
in the rural churches. Since many of our pastors 
serve as many as three or four congregations, and 
at times even more, the main service must oftentimes 
be held in the afternoon or evening. The pastor as a 
rule does the preaching. He is also specifically 
charged with the tasks of ministering to the spiritual 
needs of the sick and of giving instruction to young 
people and adults in preparation for confirmation or 
adult baptism. . Besides these designated responsibil 
ties, he exercises general supervision over the work of 
the parish. Many of our congregations have mid- 
week Bible study and prayer services, usually con- 
ducted by the pastor. He frequently attends the 
meetings of the organizations within the parish. 
Special evangelistic meetings are arranged from time 
to time, at which either an evangelist or a visiting 
pastor delivers the messages. Lay people often parti- 
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cipate in these and other meetings. On occasion lay- 
men also preach at the regular services. 

All congregations have an annual business meet- 
ing. In addition, some have monthly or quarterly 
meetings. 

As a rule there are a number of subsidiary organi 
zations within our parishes. Most congregations have 
Sunday-schools; only a few small rural congregations 
do not. Nearly all have ladies’ aid societies. A large 
number have Luther Leagues (young people’s so- 
cieties) and choirs. A few have men’s brotherhoods 
and Boy Scout troops. There are also a few other 
age and interest groups, such as Girl Scouts, evening 
guilds of young married and unmarried women, and 
groups of married folk. In our church we endeavor 
to make the auxiliary organizations within our con- 
gregations lead into the congregation and not away 
from it. Besides these organized groups many con- 
gregations have a number of working committees, 
such as finance, visiting, and membership committees. 

The congregations of the Lutheran Free Church 
are located largely in the northern part of the Middle 
West and in the Puget Sound area of the Pacific 
Coast. For the sake of convenient reference the con- 
eregations are herewith listed, with the postoflice 
address and the name of each. 
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CONGREGATIONS IN CANADA 
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Tue Districts 


The parishes of the Lutheran Free Church are 
grouped into eighteen districts, ranging in size from 
four to twenty pastorates. Each district has its own 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and 
stewardship secretary. District meetings are held as 
a rule three or four times each year, in one of the 
congregations. These meetings are almost exclusively 
devotional and evangelistic in nature. The president 
of the district presides at these meetings and is also 
responsible for the general supervision of the work in 
the district. The stewardship secretary is a member 
of the general stewardship board of the Lutheran 
Free Church, which meets twice each year. His task 
includes the promotion of Christian stewardship in 
his district in general. He is also expected to keep 
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the congregations of his district informed of the pro- 
gress that is being made in the annual ingathering of 
the needed funds for schools and missions and to as- 
sist them as far as possible in reaching their alloca- 
tions. In some instances laymen serve in this capa- 
city. Laymen are also chosen occasionally to other 
positions in the district organization. Very frequent- 
ly the district also sponsors young people’s conven- 
tions, though some have their own Luther League 
federation. Most of them also have district organiza- 
tions of their women’s groups. 


The following is a list of the districts of the Lu- 
theran Free Church, from east to west: 


Rockford, Illinois, District 
Marinette, Wisconsin, District 
Northern Wisconsin District 
Duluth, Minnesota, District 
Southwestern Minnesota District 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, District 
Willmar, Minnesota, District 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota, District 
Fosston; Minnesota, District 
Thief River Falls, Minnesota, District 
Waubay, South Dakota, District 
Fargo, North Dakota, District 
McVille, North Dakota, District 
Rugby, North Dakota, District 
Minot, North Dakota, District 
Westby, Montana, District 

West Coast District 

Canada District. 
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Tur ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Annual Conference of our church is held 
from the second Tuesday in June through the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Plans are now under consideration 
to begin on Wednesday evening and thus shorten the 
time of the meeting by nearly two days. 

The right to participate in the deliberations of the 
Annual Conference and to vote is accorded to all 
ordained pastors in regular standing in the Lutheran 
Free Church and to all voting members of congrega- 
tions affliated with our church. Similar rights may 
also be granted to voting members of other Lutheran 
congregations. Such members must. sign special 
blanks indicating that they approve of the “Prin- 
ciples” and “Rules” of our church and are desirous 
of working toward the objectives set forth in the 
second paragraph of the “Rules.” Very few make 
use of this privilege. | 


How Our CHurcH FUNCTIONS 


Our Annual Conference does not operate under a 
representative system whereby a limited number of 
delegates are chosen to act for the congregations. 
Congregations may, if they so desire, send represen- 
tatives from their midst to the Annual Conference. 
But the number from any one congregation is not 
limited. The annual convention of our church is not 
a legislative body, the decisions of which are binding 
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upon the congregations of the Lutheran Free Church. 
It is intended rather as an assembly of Lutheran 
Christians from our various congregations, gathered 
for the purpose of counselling together concerning 
Christian life and work and making recommenda- 
tions in regard thereto to the church at large. It is 
assumed that spirituallyyminded and spiritually-in- 
terested members of our congregations will come to 
these annual meetings of their own volition in order 
that they themselves may be edified thereby and may 
assist in making the decisions which will in their com- 
mon judgment best advance the work in the king- 
dom of God entrusted to us as a church. It is further 
taken for granted that the congregations will accept 
the decisions that are thus made and referred to them, 
though it is not legally or otherwise incumbent upon 
them to do so. Much time during these meetings is 
devoted to inspiration and edification, and the mem- 
bers of the convention are expected both to give and 
to receive in this respect. 

The Conference begins with divine services on 
Tuesday morning. In the afternoon the nominating 
committee, the most important of the Conference, 
is chosen by ballot, nominations having previously 
been made from the floor of the convention. This 
committee consists of four pastors and three laymen, 
whereof no two may be from the same district. It is 
the duty of these seven men to nominate candidates 
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for the convention’s five major working committees, 
as well as for a number of other committees. They 
also place in nomination candidates for membership 
on the various corporations and board of the church. 
The officials of the Lutheran Free Church, however, 
are nominated and elected directly by the meeting. 
They are the president, vice-president, and secretary. 
The president is chosen for a term of three years; the 
others are elected annually. Each Conference also 
names an ordainer, who is in charge of the ordination 
of pastors throughout the ensuing year. 

The reading of reports follows. The first is that 
of the president, in which he reviews the work of 
the Lutheran Free Church as a whole throughout the 
year which has just passed. It is also a message on 
the state of the church. His report is followed by 
that of the Board of Organization, a board which 
corresponds somewhat to the general church council 
of the synodically organized bodies. This report 
covers such matters as the status of the general trea- 
sury, the work of the evangelists, special committees, 
and commissions, and gives a summary of the pa- 
rochial statistics. 

The reports from the board of trustees and from 
the president of Augsburg College and Theological 
Seminary are next in order. The former concerns it- 
self primarily with the financial affairs of the insti- 
tution, and the latter with the spiritual, educational, 
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and other aspects of school life. The treasurer’s finan- 
cial statement is also submitted. Oak Grove Semi 
nary thereupon presents similar reports. 

Either the Lutheran Board of Missions (the for- 
eign mission board) or the Board of Home Missions 
reports next, alternating each year. These reports 
give a comprehensive review of the missionary work 
done on the respective fields during the year. State- 
ments showing receipts and disbursements for the 
year are appended to these reviews. 

This brings to a close the Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion. In the evening a devotional service is held, at 
which one of the pastors or professors introduces a 
portion of the Scriptures as a theme for the remain- 
ing devotional sessions of the Conference. 

By Wednesday morning the committee on nomina- 
tions has made its first report and the Conference 
proceeds to the election of its five principal working 
committees. The first of these is called Committee 
Number One. . It receives the reports of the presi- 
dent and the Board of Organization, studies them, 
and formulates recommendations on the basis thereof 
for the consideration of the Conference. The next is 
Committee Number Two. It receives the reports 
from the schools, and follows a similar procedure of 
study and recommendation with them. Committee 
Number Three and Committee Number Four do like- 
wise with the reports from home and foreign mis- 
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sions. The reports from the charitable agencies, the 
Publishing Company, and from all other activities go 
to Committee Number Five, unless otherwise deter- 
mined by the convention. 

The Conference also names a resolution commit- 
tee, a membership committee, an ordination commit- 
tee to serve at the next annual convention, and any 
other committees it may deem necessary. 

After electing these working groups the Confer- 
ence continues to hear reports until all institutions 
and agencies serving our church have been heard 
from. This usually brings the meeting to Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

The early part of the afternoon is devoted to fur- 
ther elections. At four o’clock an impressive service 
in memory of the pastors and professors who have 
passed away during the year is held. The evening 
service is conducted by laymen while the ministerium 
has its annual gathering. 

By Thursday noon all reports have been given and 
most of the elections have taken place. The Con- 
ference now proceeds to hear and deliberate upon the 
recommendations made by its five chief committees. 
At this time the whole work of the Lutheran Free 
Church comes before the Annual Conference for con- 
sideration and discussion. All members of the Con- 
ference are accorded the privilege of the floor. After 
due consideration the convention makes its deci- 
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sions. These are in turn referred to the congrega- 
tions through the press and through the Annual Re- 
port as the recommendations of the convention with 
regard to the work of the Lutheran Free Church for 
the coming year. The remainder of the convention, 
with the exception of the evening and Sunday ses- 
‘ sions, is occupied with this task. 

On Sunday there is a communion service at 9:00 
A. M., a convention service at 10:30 A. M., an or- 
dination service in the afternoon, and a farewell de- 
votional service in the evening. 

The registration list of the Annual Conference of 
1942 included the names of 98 pastors and 393 lay 
people. Many others attended the sessions as visitors. 


THE CorporaATIONS AND THE BOARDS 


The Lutheran Free Church as such does not have 
legal corporate existence. However, the Board of 
Organization is incorporated under the laws of the 
land. This became necessary in order that this Board 
might become legally entitled to receive and adminis’ 
ter legacies or other gifts made to the Lutheran Free 
Church as a whole. 

The joint endeavors of the Lutheran Free Church 
are carried out by boards which have been duly 
elected by their respective corporations, after nomina- 
tions have been made by the Annual Conference. 
These corporations vary in size from approximately 
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fifteen to one hundred members. They are self-per- 
petuating, but their members must be chosen from a 
list of nominees which has been approved by the An- 
nual Conference. There is therefore a most intimate 
connection between the church as a whole and the 
corporations. As a rule these corporations have their 
annual meetings during the Annual Conference. At 
these meetings they fill any vacancies which may exist 
on their respective boards of directors and give con- 
sideration to matters pertaining to the work entrusted 
to them. These bodies are duly incorporated and are 
therefore responsible to the laws of our land. 

Each corporation chooses a board of from five to 
nine members to administer its affairs. From the man- 
ner in which they are named, as we have already 
noted, it is clear that these boards are directly re- 
sponsible to the church as a whole. 

The boards in our church which are thus directly 


related to our Annual Conference are the following: 


The Board of Organization 

The Board of Trustees of Augsburg College and 
Theological Seminary 

The Lutheran Board of Missions 

The Board of Home Missions 

The Board of Trustees of Oak Grove Seminary 

The Board of Directors of The Lutheran Free Church 
Publishing Company 

The Board of Directors of the Pension Society 

The Board of Directors of Bethesda Homes 

The Board of Directors of the West Coast Lutheran 
School and Charity Association 

The Board of Parish Education (unincorporated). 
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The organizations to whose boards election does 
not take place in the manner indicated, but which 
also serve the Lutheran Free Church are the follow- 
ing: 

The Luther League Federation 

The Siloah Mission 

The Lutheran Deaconess Home and Hospital 
The Women’s Missionary Federation. 

The various boards choose their own officers. As 
a rule each board meets several times during the year. 
Many of our pastors and lay people, serving without 
remuneration, give much valuable time, thought, and 
effort to the work of our church by serving as mem- 
bers of these groups. 


THE OFFICIALS 


The president of the Lutheran Free Church de- 
votes all his time to his important office. Throughout 
the year he advises and counsels with the congrega- 
tions as occasion arises. He is often called upon to 
recommend ministerial candidates to vacant calls and 
to assist in making pastoral changes. He serves as 
moderator during the Annual Conference and also 
presides at the annual meeting of the stewardship 
secretaries from all the districts of the church. He is 
the designated chairman of this general stewardship 
board, which has become increasingly responsible for 
raising the needed funds for our church work each 
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year. In his capacity as chairman of this board he 
conducts a stewardship rally in the fall of the year 
in each of our eighteen districts. Here he gives an 
address on Christian giving and sets forth the finan- 
cial needs of our kingdom endeavors. 

Our president is ex officio an advisory member 
of both the home and the foreign mission boards. 
Other boards in our church at times request his pres- 
ence at their sessions. He is also our representative 
in the National Lutheran Council and as a rule at- 
tends the annual meeting of this body in January of 
each year. He is furthermore a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Lutheran Confer- 
ence. A number of other committees and commis- 
sions, both within and without our own church body, 
likewise call upon him for counsel and guidance. In 
addition, he is frequently called upon to officiate at 
church dedications, ministerial installations, anniver- 
sary celebrations, and other church-related occasions. 

Added to the obligation inherent in his office to 
give spiritual and prophetical guidance to the church, 
these many tasks make the president’s position one 
that requires a great expenditure of strength and de- 
votion. | 

The vice-president serves in the absence of the 
president. 

The secretary of our church keeps the minutes of 
the Annual Conference and acts as custodian of the 
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archives. Together with the president he edits the 
Annual Report. 


The Annual Conference also elects an ordainer. 
By tradition some pastor other than the president of 
the church is chosen. This official is in charge of the 
ordination of pastors during his term of office. 

A transportation secretary is also elected by the 
annual convention. All applications for transporta- 
tion privileges must be cleared through his office. 
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Augsburg College and 
Theological Seminary 


A\UGSBURG COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
is the chief educational institution of the Lutheran 
Free Church. The Seminary and the Church have 
been most intimately identified with each other 
throughout their whole history. As has already been 
indicated, it was the work of the leaders at Augs- 
burg Seminary which gave rise to our church. Had 
there been no Augsburg, there would have been no 
Lutheran Free Church, at least not as we know it. 
On the other hand, without the financial contribu- 
tions of the Lutheran Free Church there would have 
been no Augsburg. 

The founding of the school dates back to 1869. 
In that year the Scandinavian Lutheran Augustana 
Synod decided that it would be to the mutual ad- 
vantage of its Swedish constituency on the one hand, 
and its Norwegian and Danish membership on the 
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other, to form two synods, one for each of the two 
groups. As a preliminary step it was decided to 
establish a separate institution for the training of pas 
tors to work among the Norwegian and Danish im- 
migrants in this country. 

Pursuant to this decision, a board of trustees was 
chosen to administer the affairs of the proposed in- 
stitution. Shortly afterwards this board purchased 
the property of an academy at Marshall, Wisconsin, 
for the sum of $4,000. Among the more active mem- 
bers of the board were Professor A. Weenaas, Pastor 
Johan Olsen, and Pastor Ole Paulson, all three of 
whom were to take an important part in the affairs 
of the new school. Also on the board was Pastor 
O. J. Hatlestad, who proposed that the institution be 
named Augsburg Seminary. 

On September 1, 1869, the school was opened. 
There were two departments, the seminary proper 
and the preparatory, or pro-seminary, department, 
the latter modelled along the lines of an American 
high school. Professor A. Weenaas was the first 
president. During the first year there were eleven 
seminary students and eight students in the prepara- 
tory department. In October the school was officially 
named Augsburg Seminary. Thus from the very be- 
ginning the school made known to the world its ad- 
herence to the Augsburg Confession, one of the great 
statements of the Christian faith, a statement which 
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has come down to the Lutheran Church from the 
Lutheran Reformation. In the first pronouncement 
made by the faculty of the school the institution also 
made itself the proponent of congregational liberty, 
as opposed to synodical authority. 


But before the year was over the existence of the 
new seminary was gravely imperilled. The Norwe- 
gians separating from the Scandinavian Augustana 
Synod, together with Pastor C. L. Clausen and 
others, had formed a new church body known as the 
Norwegian-Danish Evangelical Lutheran Confer- 
ence. With this body the new seminary was to be 
afhliated. However, a small group under the leader- 
ship of Pastor O. J. Hatlestad withdrew and or- 
ganized itself as the Norwegian-Danish Lutheran 
Augustana Synod and, maintaining that it was the 
direct continuation of the Scandinavian Augustana 
Synod, laid claim to the school. On October 17, 
1870, the Norwegian Augustana Synod demanded 
the keys to Augsburg Seminary and requested Presi- 
dent Weenaas and the students to vacate the pre- 
mises. After giving earnest thought to the matter, 
Weenaas complied. He chose rather to yield than 
to be projected into a bitter controversy over the 
property of the school. 

Throughout the remainder of the second year class 
work at Augsburg Seminary was carried on in 
“Cooper's attic,” a room ten feet long, eight feet 
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wide, and eight feet high which had been rented from 
a farmer who lived on the outskirts of the little town 
of Marshall. There were no facilities for rooming 
or boarding the students. Professor and Mrs. Ween- 
aas took as many of them as possible into their 
modest home; the rest had to find accommodations 
elsewhere. Though their financial rescources were 
very scant, the school managed somehow to struggle 
along until the year was nearly over. 

But on May 25, 1871, the president called the 
student body together and informed them that the 
situation had become so critical that it would be 
necessary to give up the venture entirely. The scene 
which followed is one of the most sacred and inspir- 
ing in all the annals of Augsburg. One by one the 
students, most of whom were mature men, arose and 
pleaded for the life of the institution. None who 
were present could ever forget the moment when, 
gathered about the little table in the crowded attic, 
Professor Weenaas and the students, after the read- 
ing of the Word of God and prayer, joined hands 
and vowed faithfulness to God and to one another 
in continuing their labors at Augsburg on behalf of 
the kingdom of God. After this manifestation of 
loyalty on the part of the students, Weenaas felt 
that he could continue, confident that the work 
would succeed. 

It was clear to all, however, that the school could 
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not remain at Marshall. It had already been decided, 
several months previously, to seek a new location. 
In March, 1871, a committee of seven men, elected 
by the Norwegian-Danish Lutheran Conference to 
look into the matter, recommended that Augsburg 
be re-located in some city where the facilities of a 
state university might be available. The obvious 
choice was between Madison, Wisconsin, and Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

At the Annual Convention held in Trinity Lu- 
theran Church of Minneapolis the following June, 
the latter city was named as the future home of 
Augsburg. Three important considerations led to the 
decision: first, Minneapolis was strategically located, 
in the midst of the stream of heavy Norwegian mi- 
gration to the west; second, the residents of Minne- 
apolis had offered greater financial inducements than 
Madison; third, the recently-established University 
of Minnesota offered free instruction in English to 
the students of Augsburg, most of whom were recent 
arrivals from Norway. The leading spirit in the re- 
moval proceedings was the pastor of Trinity Church, 
Ole Paulson, who came to be known as Augsburg’s 
“grandfather.” 

During the fall and winter of 1871-72 a building 
was erected on the present site of the institution. In 
the fall of 1872 school work was begun. Because of 
the increased enrolment it became necessary to seek 
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the services of another professor. Accordingly, in the 
fall of 1873, Professor Sven Oftedal arrived from 
Norway and began his colorful career at Augsburg 
and in the life of the Middle West. The following 
year he was joined by Professor Georg Sverdrup, 
whose name more than that of any one else is syno- 
nymous with Augsburg Seminary. The faculty was 
further augmented at this time by the addition of 
Professor Sven Rud Gunnerson, who also gave many 
years of his life to the school. 

The arrival of Sverdrup and Oftedal marks the 
beginning of a new era at Augsburg. President 
Weenaas, who up to this time had been virtually the 
lone teacher, now speaks of a “new Augsburg.” The 
future seemed full of promise. Nor did the high 
hopes of many fail to materialize. Year after year 
men were graduated from the Seminary and sent out 
as ministers among the Norwegian immigrants in 
the United States and Canada and as missionaries to 
distant countries. | 

But the lot of Augsburg did not become an easy 
one. This was particularly true with regard to the 
school’s finances. The men in charge of the work 
were compelled to contend almost continually with 
financial difficulties. Several reasons might be given 
for this state of affairs. In the first place, the immi- 
grants were not accustomed to giving directly to in- 
stitutions such as these. In the lands from which 
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they had come the churches and seminaries were 
financed by general taxation. It was not necessary 
for the Christian people of their homelands to or- 
ganize financial appeals for such causes, as was the 
case in this country. And, secondly, the immigrants 
had only recently arrived in this new land and most 
of them were still destitute of means. To add to their 
dilemma, crop failures were general in the 1870's, 
and many of the newcomers were reduced to a condi 
tion of extreme poverty. 

Then, too, Augsburg became a center of contro- 
versy because of the ideals of personal Christian life 
as well as of congregational life which the leaders at 
the school advocated with such great vigor. These 
ideals were distinctly opposed to the religious for- 
malism and the aristocratic and authoritarian tenden- 
cies which prevailed in many parts of the Lutheran 
Church in this country. Sverdrup and Oftedal, the 
young professors from Norway, were contending for 
personal Christianity, spiritual awakening, witness- 
ing by the laity, evangelism, a democratic ministry, 
and a church life which followed as closely as pos- 
sible the pattern set forth in the New Testament. 

The men of Augsburg were strongly opposed by 
other immigrant church leaders, who were in favor 
of transplanting the ecclesiasticism of Norway to 
American soil. Much contention and bitterness de- 
veloped between the theological disputants. Both 
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Sverdrup and Oftedal spoke and wrote incisively. 
There was no mistaking what they meant. Their op- 
ponents, on their side, gave no quarter. The lengths 
to which some of them went in pressing their attacks 
against Augsburg and its professors is almost beyond 
comprehension in our day. The lot of the leaders at 
Augsburg became a trying one, and they suffered un- 
told agony of soul and mind. Perhaps the greater 
portion of this fell to Professor Sverdrup. After 
Weenaas’ resignation in 1876, Sverdrup was made 
president of the institution and as such was called 
upon to shoulder the heaviest burdens and respon- 
‘sibilities. 

Up to this time the school had had only two de- 
partments, a theological and a pre-theological. In 
1874 a college department was added. There were 
now three departments: theological, college, and pre- 
paratory. An attempt was made for a year or two 
to give a scientific as well as a classical course in the 
college, but this development was temporarily aban- 
doned. The college course which was offered was 
designed to prepare students for the study of theo- 
logy, for graduate study, and for teaching. The first 
college class was graduated in 1879. 

Though the school was growing both numerically 
and academically, the first seven years of Professor 
Sverdrup’s administration, 1876-1883, were made 
exceedingly dithcult by the controversy which was 
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raging in the Norwegian-Danish Lutheran Confer- 
ence, with which the school was affiliated. At times 
the very existence of the school was threatened. Dur- 
ing the seven years which followed,. 1883-1890, con- 
ditions were appreciably better. There was greater 
unity within the Conference and the work at Augs- 
burg prospered. A new dormitory was built in 1884. 
Some progress was also made in building up an en- 
dowment fund. During the school year 1888-89 
there were no less than forty-two students in the 
theological department. 

In 1890 the Norwegian-Danish Lutheran Confer- 
ence, the Norwegian Augustana Synod, and the Lu- 
theran Anti-Missourian Brotherhood merged to form 
the United Norwegian Lutheran Church. As a re- 
sult of this union, Augsburg seemed destined to ex- 
pand very rapidly. It had now become afhliated with 
a large and powerful church body. But the imme- 
diate future was not as bright as it seemed. 

Instead, the next seven years, 1890-1897, proved 
to be perhaps the most trying years in all the history 
of the institution. Controversy flared up anew and 
became more intense than ever before. The contend- 
ing parties faced each other before long in the civil 
courts of the land. 

' The question at issue was the transfer of Augs- 
burg and its physical properties to the corporation 
of the United Norwegian Lutheran Church. The 
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board of trustees of Augsburg, which had held the 
properties in trust for the former Norwegian-Danish 
Lutheran Conference, was of the conviction that the 
proposed transfer would constitute a violation of its 
trust because it would yield control of the school to 
men who were not in sympathy with the ideals for 
the perpetuation of which the school was founded. 
There were also legal difficulties involved in the pro- 
posed transfer. Throughout the protracted and 
heated struggle Sverdrup and Oftedal, together with 
the members of the board of trustees and their sym- 
pathizers, were in a decided minority. And the ma- 
jority which was against the school was a strong one. 
In due time this situation was to leave the school 
again in an exceedingly precarious position. 

The conflict resulted eventually in an open breach. 
At the meeting of the United Church in St. Paul in 
1895 Sverdrup and Oftedal were denied seats. They 
were delegates from the Trinity Lutheran Congrega- 
tion of Minneapolis. In the same year twelve congre- 
gations were expelled from the United Church for 
adopting resolutions to support Augsburg Seminary. 
A number of pastors were also dropped from the ros 
ter of the Church for sympathizing with Augsburg. 

Thus Augsburg College and Theological Seminary 
found itself for the time being the protégé of twelve 
congregations and a few pastors and _ professors. 
Shortly afterwards, however, another hundred or 
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more congregations joined the twelve, withdrawing 
from the United Norwegian Lutheran Church in 
sympathy with the school and its leaders. Together 
these congregations became the Lutheran Free 
Church, which has since sought to carry out the 
ideals for which the school has contended, and has 
constituted the chief financial and moral support of 
the school. 

The outlook for the future of Augsburg was now 
regarded as hopeless by many observers. A large 
church body had severed its connections with the 
institution. In the final outcome of the litigation 
which had been in process, Augsburg was left with- 
out its endowment fund. A part of the library was 
also lost. Moreover, there was a resultant decline 
in enrolment. Great faith indeed was required to 
carry on in the face of such a dark prospect. 

It seems almost a miracle therefore that within 
seven years a new classroom and administration 
building could be erected and be fully paid for with- 
in a very short time. This was the present Main 
Building, which was built at a cost of $42,000 and 
dedicated on January 1, 1902. Considering the size 
of the Lutheran Free Church and the financial condi- 
tions at the time, the effort had no doubt required 
some real sacrifice on the part of many of our church 
members. The fact that a marked spiritual awaken- 
ing was taking place in the widely scattered congre- 
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gations of the Lutheran Free Church in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas was in all likelihood the greatest 
contributing factor in the success of the undertak- 
ing. 

Some now seemed to think that the roadway ahead 
would not be a difficult one. But this did not prove 
true; it was a long, hard way. The Main Building 
was paid for, but the income for current expenses 
lagged woefully. As a result, the school found it- 
self in distress again and again, making necessary 
frequent special campaigns for funds. The enrolment 
also began to decline. 

The situation was greatly aggravated by the death, 
within a short period of time, of several of the lead- 
ers. Professor Sverdrup died in 1907. Two years 
later Professor H. A. Urseth was stricken. And in 
1911 Professor Oftedal was laid to rest. Within four 
years Augsburg had lost three of its most outstand- 
ing leaders. Sverdrup had been president from 1876 
to 1907, a total of thirty-one years. 

In 1911 the Annual Conference elected George 
Sverdrup, a son of the senior Sverdrup, as his fa- 
ther’s successor. He had served as acting president 
since 1909, succeeding Professor Oftedal, who had 
administered the affairs of the school during the in- 
terim following the death of the elder Sverdrup. 

Professor George Sverdrup was born in Minne- 
apolis in 1879. He was graduated from South High 
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School in his native city before he was fifteen years 
of age. In 1898 he received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts from Augsburg College. He continued his 
studies at the University of Minnesota and Yale 
University, the latter institution awarding him the 
Master of Arts degree in 1905. The following year 
he studied at the American School of Archeology in 
Jerusalem. Before assuming his first professorship 
at Augsburg he spent one year at the University of 
Leipzig in Germany. In 1914-15 he attended the 
University of Oslo in Norway, on leave of absence. 
His special field of study was Semitic languages and 
Biblical archeology. Upsala College, East Orange, 
N. J., awarded him the degree of Doctor Literarum 
Humanarum, honoris causa, in 1929. 

Augsburg was passing through a difficult period 
when the younger Sverdrup took over the leadership. 
During the ten years prior to his administration the 
average number of theological students had been 
twenty-four and the average number of college stu- 
dents forty-eight. During the decade which followed, 
1911-1921, the average for the theological depart- 
ment rose to twenty-six, but the average number of 
college students dropped to forty-one. This decen- 
nium included the years of World War I., a fact 
which would account in large part for the decline. 
Co-education had not as yet been introduced at 
Augsburg. During the last year of the war of 1914 
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1918 there were only twenty-three students in the 
college at Augsburg. 

‘But there were also other reasons for the decreased 
enrolment. One was the restricted nature of the cur- 
riculum offered. From 1874, when the college de- 
‘partment was first added to the school, until 1921 
the college offered essentially only one course. It em- 
phasized chiefly ancient and modern languages, espe- 
cially Greek, philosophy, literature, and religion. 
Another reason for the low enrolment was the fact 
that Augsburg was a men’s college. Our institution 
as well as other men’s colleges in our country were 
finding it difhcult to maintain themselves as such. 
There were also internal troubles at the school, 
which did not improve matters. 

A great change was under way at Augsburg as the 
junior Sverdrup began the second decade of his ad- 
ministration. Shortly after the close of the first 
World War we find the institution on the way to 
becoming the “greater Augsburg’ of which some 
had been speaking. In 1922 co-education was ofh- 
cially introduced. The young women of the Lutheran 
Free Church could now attend their own college. 
New subjects were added to the curriculum. A 
greater variety of courses was offered. Additions 
have since been made from time to time and today 
Augsburg College offers its students a standard four- 
year liberal arts college, with special emphasis on 
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courses leading to teaching, graduate study, and the 
study of theology, law, medicine, and nursing. 

One of the results of these changes was a marked 
increase in the number of students who registered 
at the college annually. During the period 1921- 
1931 the average enrolment rose from forty-one to 
166, an increase of four hundred percent. The aver- 
age number of theological students dropped to nine- 
teen during the same decade. This growth in the 
college continued throughout the depression decade 
of 1931-1941. The average for this period was 314 
per year in the college. There was also an increase 
in the number of theological students, the average 
rising from nineteen to twenty-two. During the 
school year 1940-1941 Augsburg College and Theo- 
logical Seminary had a total enrolment of 495, the 
highest in its history. 


The following table tells the story of attendance 
at Augsburg down through the years. 


Year Theological Dep't College Academy 
1896-97 33 84 70 
1897-98 28 91 DS 
1898-99 34 96 50 
1899-00 34 104 63 
1900-01 44 75 51 
1901-02 43 65 72 
1902-03 39 41 79 
1903-04 26 45 55 
1904-05 17 38 65 
1905-06 18 44 94 
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Year Theological Dep't College Academy 
1906-07 16 44 72 
1907-08 18 a2 105 
1908-09 Ly 48 86 
1909-10 oh 56 83 
1910-11 py at 100 
1911-12 29 23 81 
1912-13 32 ee 87 
1913-14 30 37 83 
1914-15 27 37 66 
1915-16 30 ak 93 
1916-17 2k 28 80 
1917-18 26 25 83 
1918-19 26 wS 44 
1919-20 19 38 88 
1920-21 ZL i 89 
1921-22 19 44 i 
1922-23 14 fe 69 
1923-24 20 105 66 
1924-25 16 ihe) 62 
1925-26 17 186 58 
1926-27 19 220 52 
1927-28 23 248 42 
1928-29 18 230 42 
1929-30 17 192 47 
1930-31 v9) Dae 42 
1931-32 32 220 32 
1932-33 26 LOZ 
1933-34 i 2d 249 
1934-35 ) 238 
1935-36 18 pHa) 

1936-37 26 278 
1937-38 25 267 
1938-39 14 413 
1939-40 15) 450 
1940-41 18 477 
1941-42 17 412 
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On Armistice Day in 1937 President George Sver- 
drup succumbed to a heart ailment. He had been the 
head of the school twenty-six years. He and his father 
together had served as president during fifty-seven of 
the institution’s sixty-eight years of history. During 
his incumbency he had seen long years of patient ef- 
fort and unswerving loyalty richly rewarded. The 
college registration had grown from 37 in 1921 to 
278 in 1937, an increase of over 700 percent. Plans 
for a new building at Augsburg had been completed 
and Professor Sverdrup himself had begun his work 
as director of the ingathering of funds for the new 
structure when he was called by death. Shortly 
afterwards the new building, appropriately named 
Sverdrup-Oftedal Memorial Hall, was completed at 
an approximate cost of $150,000. Dr. T. O. Burn- 
tvedt, who had completed the work begun by Sver- 
drup in connection with the solicitation of funds, 
gave the principal address and officiated at the dedi- 
catory exercises on November 5, 1939. 

In 1938 Dr. Bernhard M. Christensen was chosen 
to succeed the late Dr. Sverdrup. Augsburg’s new 
president was born near Marinette, Wisconsin, in 
the year 1901 and is an alumnus of both the college 
and the seminary. He was awarded the degree of 
‘Doctor of Philosophy in 1929 by the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, Hartford, Conn. He has also done 
graduate work at the University of Berlin, the Uni- 
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versity of Ggttingen, Columbia University, and 
Princeton Seminary, the latter institution conferring 
upon him the degree of Master of Theology. Profes- 
sor Christensen has been a member of the theological 
faculty at Augsburg since 1930, having also taught 
at Augsburg from 1922 to 1925. 

Besides the leaders whose names have already been 
mentioned, many others have served Augsburg and 
the Lutheran Free Church as teachers, some of them 
over an extended period of years. Professor H. A. 
Urseth, who wrote a number of Gospel hymns and 
translated the Explanation and the Bible History, 
served from 1898 to 1909. Professor Andreas Hel- 
land, author of the classic history of Augsburg en- 
titled Augsburg Seminary Through Fifty Years, was 
a member of the faculty from 1901 to 1940. Dr. 
John O. Evjen, eminent church historian and author, 
was a professor at Augsburg from 1909 to 1919. 
Professor Elias P. Harbo taught from 1909 to 1927. 
And Professor L. Lillehei has served since 1919. All 
were members of the theological faculty. 

A larger number of men and women have served 
the institution as members of the college faculty for 
ten years or more, some of them much longer. Their 
names are included in the following complete list of 
those who have been members of the faculty at Augs- 
_burg more than a decade. 
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Name Frome lo Remarks 
OVER CO MeGah kuace cairn a 1873 1904 Emeritus to 1911. 
Georg Sverdrup .............. 1874 1907 
Jobn Hoi Blegen’ v.85 1885 1916 
Theo. S. Reimestad ........ 1885 1899 
Wilhelm M. Pettersen ....1886 1910 
ACM Lowes eh uit Alsen 1887 1901 
Johannes L. Nydahl ........ 1891 1928 
Hi. UWrseth isle ey 1898 1909 
Hy Ny Hendrickson: 225 1900 Present 
Andreas: Trellandi.4100 1901 1940 Except 1902-03. 
SC OS VELSOR tu okt 1903 1915 
George Sverdrup ............ 1907 1937 Except 1908-09; 1914-15. 
Blas Pp itatbGawee ed 1907 1927 
Wiliams i Mibleuio ewan ths 1908 1918 
John (OV Even Wow was 1909 1919 
Pepa Lo veer semind ware es! 1915 Present 
eae et ee eee 1919 Present 
Elmer) busby ti, se 1919 1929 Emeritus to present. 
ol Melb yi ole eee 1920 Present 
Jennie Skurdalsvold ........ 1921 Present 
Heary )PujOpeseth 0). 1922 Present 
Artnurcy Nash cei | 1922 Present Except 1934-35. 
Bernhard M. Christensen 1922 Present Except 1925-30. 
atl HOSses yee tae oo ean 1923 1942 
Gerda Mortensen ............ 1923 Present Except 1934-35. 
SB voeversOn) neal vie i 1923 1933 
George Soberg ................ 1925 Present 
Marion W. Lindemann....1926 Present Except 1930-31; 1937-38. 
Marie: Kielias) (an ee 1926 Present Except 1933-34. 
Rani rorisciy tr sat koe 1928 Present 
Helma eA otorien fst. 1928 1940 Except 1936-37. 


Miss Ragna Sverdrup has been treasurer of Augs- 
burg since 1912, and Miss Ethel Ingebredtsen has 
been in the administrative office since 1921. 


The responsibilities in connection with the school’s 
fiscal affairs and properties have been borne largely 
by the following five men in their capacity as presi 
dent of the institution’s board of trustees: Professor 
Sven Oftedal (1897-98; 1900-04; 1906-08; 1910), 
Pastor E. E. Gynild (1909; 1911; 1917-19), Mr. 
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K. B. Birkeland (1912-16; 1920-25), Mr. Edward 
G. Hammer (1926-35), and Pastor John A. Houkom 
(1936-present). 

The board of trustees of a Christian college and 
theological seminary such as Augsburg must grapple 
with many difficult problems. As a rule they are not 
provided with the necessary funds for growth and 
expansion. In recent years it has become increasing- 
ly clear to a number of people in the Lutheran Free 
Church that Augsburg must have more funds. An- 
other building or two are urgently needed. There 
are also other needs. To maintain a standard liberal 
arts college and a seminary requires a large expendi- 
ture of money each year. As more of our people gain 
a more adequate understanding of these things, the 
necessary funds will be forthcoming. Not only should 
there be an increase in general contributions, but 
larger sums in the form of special gifts and bequests 
should be set aside for the work of Christian higher 
education in our midst. 

The following is the record of general contribu- 
tions to Augsburg year by year, bequests. and other 
special gifts not included. 
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Year Amount 
LOU GOT ec ee ae $ 3,596.79 
Wott Ea S). Culmeompm yc nbt Ube Lan icra 3,579.24 
Tre O Fe feat LO NALA coded muti Seu 6,834.84 
TS99 OOM Me ey ay abit aes 14,155.66 
PQOO-O LC Wee eG Weems toe 3,836.34 
TOOT HOT SD pests ie DP 33126:26 
ROOD OBL sy skies Steen se 8,342.23 
LO SH Atay PO ine eae ee 27,179.18 
POO4 Oy eee vonage Pe) 5,647.73 
TOO SOG ead SO AE aN nna 6,626.36 
LOGI s 2 UN nee ae 8,040.63 
POO TAOS see nas alee araie a 25,399.21 
LOO ODN aa eae are 7,084.63 
E38 0229 CO PMNE NL RICARA epee | on 8,374.96 
PROP UE Re PORN Co Me i 2 OC 11,478.87 
1B AP ERA GR TNE i ADT Neh 12,418.70 
DOT ad Sie es Vik cient 12,866.63 
SU eg PRR Pena n a8 PT Ae LA Sh 11,425.79 
POL AALS re ue Bye eae 13,245.81 
VOLS 162 Ue ee Ni Ae 27,666.38 
LOT Geshe an eee eee 13,715.00 
CO BY ig Ok aa at ners 25,794.01 
TORS EO HU Meee ey 43,875.04 
RAE 20.40) any OE A, AaB 25,098.46 
S20 27 ci Ae MESON B ey 20,226.88 
1 ES Oh ES ae he Peet DEA, Mahara 2 18,049.03 
) SP AE) BE, Neu doses SP ee py a) 22,432.25 
EOD 2A esa el oa ee hae $1793.35 
iS A He ranean tan ear We sanded) MOL pL 37,979.36 
NAS BPA a WE Ban eM Ml ese DINAN C7 30,799.28 
ES PF et At Ranma Me CON can hs eae Math at” 3) hag 8 
DOD #28. een ae eee Bete Ai 31,547.34 
DLO 729 2 AS ee aang ln has 40,074.86 
PO29 SOL Fd onal ae baa 52,104.82 
ADS 043 LL een a 20,957.61 
LBS Ray ah ne ae MPa DAY 7) 3h le wes 35.224:71 
LO3 2-35: ee ia aes ey 19,179.42 
BOR GT Abin e RS) Vly aide be 24,023.73 
TOR Acai e ee soe Mead Deas at 29,655.01 
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Year Amount 
BO S575 G wt eee eet ara t 24,444.29 
PO 5675 0 tena eet ene haut 33,051.39 
ESF Pe Tat cE ee Reg REO gn 22,693.49 
BOS Ges Qa Wile eee SL 23,714.63 
PO4O AU rtrd eae it ole ile 23,388.14 
EDAD CA DOE Bete We eer es 25,016.74 
AS 2 er Pe Pid A te OMe Se RO 36,985.39 
POV OAL OAD eve oes dan $970,452.36 


Present net valuation ...... $345,882.07 


Augsburg Seminary was the first training school 
for pastors established by the Norwegian immigrants 
in the United States. Since it was founded in 1869 
the seminary department has graduated 562 young 
men, nearly all of whom have gone out into life as 
pastors or as missionaries to foreign fields. This has 
indeed been a notable contribution to the kingdom 
of God. One needs but think of the hundreds of 
thousands of people to whom they have ministered 
in the United States, Canada, Madagascar, China, 
India, and Africa. One visualizes their work among 
the children, in Sunday-school and confirmation 
classes. One reflects on their efforts on behalf of our 
young people, leading many of them to a conscious 
acceptance of the salvation which is in Christ Jesus. 
One sees them from Sunday to Sunday, week in and 
week out, portraying Christ and Him crucified to 
the thousands who hear them. One goes with them 
to the bedsides of the sick and the dying, to the homes 
of the needy and the afflicted. One calls to mind the 
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men and women in large numbers who have been 
trained by them for Christian service through the 
Christian church. One pauses in appreciation of the 
unselfish contributions they have made to the com- 
munity life of our land wherever they have labored. 
Augsburg College has awarded Bachelor of Arts 
degrees to 981 young men and women. Many of the 
young men have continued their studies in the theo- 
logical department. Others, including many of the 
young women, have gone out as teachers in our pub- 
lic grade and high schools. Still others have entered 
other vocations. Many of them have become leaders 
among the laity in our congregations. As Christian 
people we appreciate the need of Christian men and 
women in all walks of life. In supplying this need the 
Christian college makes a vital contribution. 
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Foreign Mission 


Work 


THe LutTHEeran Free CHurcH HAS INHERITED 
much of its love for foreign missions. Nearly all the 
people who comprised the Lutheran Free Church in 
its foundation period were of Norwegian ancestry, 
most of them having come directly from the land of 
the vikings.. And one of the interests they brought 
with them to this country was the cause of Christ 
among the non-Christian nations. 


Norway has been one of the leading mission coun- 
tries of modern times, particularly when its popula- 
tion and economic resources are taken into consider- 
ation. It has been stated on good authority that Nor- 
way has a higher percentage of its nationals engaged 
in foreign mission work than has any other country 
in the world. 

Mission interest in Norway was given its early 
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impetus by the Herrnhutians from Germany, begin- 
ning at about 1820. The groundwork, however, had 
been laid by the nation-wide spiritual awakening 
which came to Norway as a result of the evangelis- 
tic labors of the peasant-layman Hans Nielsen Hauge. 
Norway’s first national mission society was organized 
in 1842. Since that time Norwegian Christians, 
working through a number of mission societies, have 
done great things for God in foreign lands. 

This awakening of mission interest in Norway 
occurred just as emigration to America was getting 
under way, — Elling Eielsen, the first Norwegian 
Lutheran pastor in America, was ordained near 
Chicago in 1843. However, during the formative 
period of Norwegian-American Lutheranism the la- 
tent mission interest of the immigrants was largely 
kept in abeyance, because of the great immediate task 
of providing for the spiritual needs of themselves and 
their children. This task included the building and 
maintenance of church edifices, parsonages, acade- 
mies, colleges, seminaries, and charitable institutions. 
It also involved the training of pastors and teachers 
in large numbers. 

But before very long, voices were raised in behalf 
of the Christian foreign mission enterprise. One of 
the earliest and one of the strongest of these was the 
voice of Professor Georg Sverdrup, then president of 
Augsburg Seminary, who has been called the father 
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of foreign missions among us in America. Imbued 
as he was with the evangelical and missionary spirit 
of the Christian awakening in Norway, he brushed 
aside considerations of poverty and expediency and 
called for action on the part of the immigrant church 
in our country. 

This does not mean that Norwegian Lutherans in 
America up to this time had done nothing for for- 
eign missions. They had. Many of them had con- 
tinued to pray and to maintain an active interest in 
the work being done by the mission societies in their 
homeland. There was a steady trickle of contribu- 
tions from this country to the societies in Norway. 
Visits to congregations in the United States by mis- 
sionaries in the service of the Norwegian societies 
did much to sustain the interest of the immigrants in 
the missionary cause. 

The suggestion made by Professor Sverdrup that 
the young church in America gird itself for action 
and carry on its own missionary program met with 
a prompt response. When in 1885 he gave expres- 
sion to the desirability of forming a mission society 
at Augsburg, the students called a meeting at once 
and decided to act in accordance with his request. 
Shortly afterwards several students volunteered for 
service as missionaries. The Annual Meeting of the 
Norwegian-Danish Conference, the church body with 
which Augsburg was at that time associated, there- 
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upon established a special treasury for receiving funds 
to send these men out as missionaries as soon as they 
were ready to go. That the congregations shared the 
interest manifested by the students was indicated 
among other things by the fact that there was a 
marked increase in missionary contributions. 

To begin with, it was deemed advisable to work 
in collaboration with the Mission Society of Norway. 
An agreement with this society was accordingly ef- 
fected, and on June 13, 1887, Pastor J. P. Hogstad 
and his wife were commissioned as the first Lutherans 
to be sent to Madagascar as missionaries from Amer- 
ica. Two years later Pastor and Mrs. E. H. Tou 
were sent. While the funds for their work were to 
be supplied from America, the missionaries were to 
be in the service of the Norwegian Mission and sub- 
ject to its rules and regulations. 

Because of this early collaboration with the Nor- 
wegian Mission our own field of labor very naturally 
came to be in Madagascar. It was to this island that 
the Mission Society of Norway had sent many of 
its missionaries. There unoccupied fields still called. 
What could be more fitting than to assume respon- 
sibility for a portion of these? Thus the interest in 
Madagascar missions which the immigrants had on 
the other side of the Atlantic was continued on this 
side. 

The French island of Madagascar, located off the 
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southeast coast of the African mainland, is as large 
as North and South Dakota, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin combined. By agreement with the other mis- 
sions, the Lutheran Free Church operates in the 
southwestern part of the island, most of its work 
being concentrated on the coastal plain in that area. 
There we have seven missionary districts. Five of 
these districts have resident missionaries as adminis- 
trators, located at St. Augustin, Manasoa, Betioky, 
Betroka, and Ampanihy. The other two districts 
lack missionaries for the time being and are adminis 
tered from one of the neighboring main stations. The 
valley of the Onilahy is the most densely populated 
part of our field. Our work was centered there for 
many years, but it has now been extended beyond 
the valley. Manasoa is the center of our whole Ma- 
dagascar mission. Here we have our main church, 
residences for the missionaries, a girls’ school and a 
boys’ school, a Bible school, and a medical dispen- 
sary. 

Our mission field is in the tropical zone. Tem- 
peratures range from 50 to 115 degrees Fahrenheit. 
There isa rainy season, which is also hot, extending 
from October to April, and a dry season, from May 
to October. There is no snowfall. The climate and 
the prevalence of dysentery and malaria have a very 
deleterious effect upon the health of white people. 
Without quinine it would be virtually impossible for 
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our missionaries to continue their work among the 
Malagasy. The exact population of our field is not 
known, but it is estimated that the Lutheran Free 
Church has assumed responsibility for the evangeli- 
zation of about 225,000 natives in this region. 

In 1890 the Norwegian- Danish Conference 
merged with other Lutheran synods in this country 
to form a new church body. When the controversy 
regarding Augsburg Seminary in this new body de- 
veloped, the status of the Augsburg graduates in 
Madagascar was also complicated for a time. But 
eventually agreements were worked out whereby the 
Lutheran Free Church and its missionaries were al- 
located their own portion of the field in Madagascar, 
for which we have since been responsible. Since the 
Manasoa station had been founded by one of our 
missionaries, Pastor Tou, in 1890 and since it was 
included in the field taken over by the Lutheran Free 
Church, we have dated our Madagascar mission from 
that year. We are already in the second half-century 
of our missionary endeavors in that land. 

In 1896 our forces on the island were augmented 
by the arrival of Pastor J. B. Hgigaard and Sister 
Pernilla Pederson. In 1898 they were joined by Sister 
Caroline Olson, Miss Julie Larson, and Pastor and 
Mrs. J. B. Jerstad. In the very next year no less than 
five more workers were on their way to Madagascar: 


N. A. Hatlem, Sister Milla Larson, Pastor and Mrs. 
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Ludvig Pederson, and Dr..J. O. Dyrnes. The sisters 
were all deaconesses from our Lutheran Deaconess 
Home and Hospital in Minneapolis. It is very evident 
that a strong spiritual and missionary awakening was 
taking place in these early days of the Lutheran Free 
Church. 

Since that time, from 1900 to 1940, we have sent 

forty missionaries to this field, an average of one each 
year. A complete list of their names is appended to 
this chapter, together with some pertinent data. 
- Not all who were sent to Madagascar were per- 
mitted to live out their lives on the mission field. IIl 
‘health compelled a number to return to the home 
land. Others were forced to give up their work for 
other good reasons. Many of our early missionaries 
died soon after reaching Madagascar, victims of the 
diseases prevalent there. 

The first missionaries were, naturally, inexper- 
ienced. They did not know how to protect their 
health from the inroads made upon it by tropical con- 
ditions. Moreover, suitable homes were not avail- 
able, and living in native huts brought disaster. Dur’ 
ing the first thirty years nine missionaries were laid 
to rest in the cemetery at Manasoa. During the past 
twenty years only one death has occurred. The 
graves of our missionaries in Malagasy soil bear silent 
but strong testimony to the constraining power of 
the love of Christ in human lives. Those who are 
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buried there are: Sister Pernilla Pederson (d. 1898), 
Mrs. J. B. H¢gigaard, N. A. Hatlem, and Sister Caro- 
line Olson (d. 1900), Mrs. E. H. Tou (d. 1901), 
Sister Milla Larson (d. 1902), Mrs. Halvor Sageng 
(d. 1904), Pastor J. B. Jerstad (d. 1911), Miss 
Ragna Dahle (d. 1919), and Mrs. J. O. Dyrnes 
(d. 1937). 


Several of our missionaries have been privileged 
to serve for twenty years or more. They are Pastor 
and Mrs. O. M. Molvik (31), Pastor and Mrs. O. 
A. Asheim (22 and 29 respectively), Sister Milla 
Pederson (25), Miss Inga Helland (20), Dr. and 
Mrs. M. A. Helland (21), and Pastor and Mrs. 
M. G. C. Vaagenes (21 and 18 respectively). 

Dean of all our missionaries is the widely-known 
theologian and physician, Dr. J. O. Dyrnes, who first 
sailed for Madagascar in 1899, relinquishing a fine 
medical practice in this country. He has been in the 
service of our foreign mission board ever since and 
his work ranks with the most outstanding in the an- 
nals of modern missions. He has treated clinically over 
350,000 natives, has founded and supervised Chris- 
tian schools, organized evangelistic work, adminis- 
tered mission affairs, preached, and otherwise minis- 
tered to the tribes of southwestern Madagascar. He 
was ably assisted for a period of thirty-one years by 
his recently-deceased wife, Sarah Johnson Dyrnes. 

Ever since the early years of the Lutheran Free 
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Church a number of our people have been interested 
in China missions. Some of them contributed to the 
mission work carried on in China by the former 
Hauge Synod. In about the year 1910 our people 
became more vitally interested than ever in Christian 
missionary work among the Chinese people. This 
interest had been aroused by one or two unafiiliated 
China missionaries who had made contacts in our 
congregations and by reports of the work being done 
by other Lutherans in China. In 1913 the agitation 
for a China mission of our own was brought to frui 
tion in the form of a resolution adopted by our An- 
nual Conference authorizing our foreign mission 
board to launch such a mission. The Lutheran Board 
of Missions complied, but not without strong mis 
givings and even protestations on the part of some 
of the veteran members of the Board. In November, 
1914, our first missionary to China, Pastor Lars 
Hompland, departed for the Orient. He was joined 
early in the following year by Missionary A. B. Gjel- 
seth. In December of 1915 Pastor and Mrs. Arthur 
Olson also sailed for China. 

The area which comprises our field of labor in 
China is located in the eastern part of the province 
of Honan. This province is divided into four dis- 
tricts, or Tao, which in turn are divided into 108 
Hseins. The Lutheran Free Church field extends 
throughout four of these subdivisions, namely, Kwei- 
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teh, Suichow, Checheng, and Luyi. Each of these 
Hseins has a district city by the same name. In addi 
tion to these four cities, there are in this area between 
250 and 300 market towns and several thousand vil- 
lages. The topography is even. The land is fertile, 
with a rich, yellow soil. Three crops are produced 
each year. The climate is temperate. Temperatures 
range from a few degrees above zero in the winter to 
110 degrees Fahrenheit in the summer, with high hu- 
midity. Over two million natives inhabit our field. 

After a few years our first two missionaries re- 
signed from our mission. As a consequence the chief 
burden in connection with our China mission fell 
upon other shoulders, especially those of Pastor and 
Mrs. P. T. Konsterlie, Pastor and Mrs. Arthur S. 
~ Olson, Pastor and Mrs. Frederick Ditmanson, and 
Miss Alma Shirley. Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Mortensen 
also worked on our field for three years, but are now 
stationed in the city of Hankow, where for many 
years Mortensen has been engaged in Christian liter- 
ary work for several of the Lutheran missions in 
China. Dr. and Mrs. Einar C. Andreassen did me 
dical missionary work on our field in China from 
1919 to 1926. 

When our China mission was begun in 1914, 
several of our mission leaders expressed grave doubts 
concerning our ability adequately to support two 
missions. However, contributions rose steadily, and 
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it was possible for some time to continue the work 
both in Madagascar and in China without too much 
difficulty. 

With the onset of the financial stringency of the 
thirties, and with it a prolonged drought and resul- 
tant crop failures in the area in which many of our 
congregations are located, the question of carrying 
on the two missions was brought up for reconsidera- 
tion. During the year ending in June, 1930, con- 
tributions to foreign missions in the Lutheran Free 
Church reached the sum of $44,382.70. Three years 
later, when the depression was at its worst, mission- 
ary receipts dropped to $24,158.79. This was a de- 
cline of more than $20,000 in three years. In the 
face of such drastically reduced revenues the Lu- 
theran Board of Missions in 1932 recommended to 
the Annual Conference that the Lutheran Free 
Church center its efforts on only one of the fields. 
After some discussion the Annual Conference de- 
cided to conduct a referendum among the congrega- 
tions on the proposal of the Board. Out of approx: 
imately 375 congregations 156 took the matter up 
for consideration and voted. Seventy-five were in 
favor of continuing the work on both fields, fifty-one 
favored concentrating on one field, and thirty voted 
to leave the matter to the discretion of the Board. 
When the directors met in May, 1933, they decided 
to continue both missions “until such time as the 
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Lord may show us a way of transferring to or of 
consolidating with some other mission.” This action 
has been carried out and the Lutheran Free Church 
has continued its missionary labors in both Mada- 
gascar and China. In 1940 our foreign mission re- 
ceipts were again up to nearly $40,000. 

The work here at home in connection with the 
foreign mission enterprise of the Lutheran Free 
Church was conducted by a committee from 1896 to 
1899. The first chairman of the Mission Committee 
was Professor Georg Sverdrup. Its first secretary- 
treasurer was Professor J. H. Blegen. In 1899, pur- 
suant to a resolution adopted by the Annual Meet- 
ing, this committee was incorporated as the Lutheran 
Board of Missions. Sverdrup served as the (exe- 
cutive) secretary of the Board until his death in 
1907. Blegen served as treasurer until 1925, more 
than a quarter of a century. Professor Andreas Hel- 
land succeeded to Sverdrup’s position on the Board, 
serving from 1907 to 1919, when Augsburg Semi- 
nary requested that he devote his full time to his 
professorship. In 1934 he became secretary-treasurer, 
in which capacity he still serves. Through his chil- 
dren, who have served on the mission fields of Ma- 
dagascar, China, and India, and through long terms 
of service in the home office, Professor Helland has 
been privileged to make a singularly large contribu- 
tion to the cause of missions. In 1919 Pastor Johan 
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Mattson was made secretary of the Board. In 1926 
the treasurership was added to his office. He served 
until 1933. During his incumbency Pastor Mattson 
made a trip to China on behalf of our missionary 
work there. Thus it appears that four men — Sver- 
drup, Blegen, Helland, and Mattson — have borne 
the brunt of the responsibility in connection with our 
foreign mission effort as far as the home base is con- 
cerned, | 

God has blessed both our Madagascar and our 
China missions. There are now more than ninety- 
five congregations on our two fields, with a total of 
7,200 members. Since the beginning of our work 
more than 11,500 Malagasy and Chinese have been 
baptized. There are at present 150 native pastors 
and evangelists on our fields, 110 Sunday-schools 
with 4,100 pupils, and 2,000 catechumens (non- 
Christians receiving instruction preparatory to bap- 
tism). It is conservatively estimated that our work 
on these fields reaches and directly affects more than 
8,000 people. The efforts of the Lutheran Free 
Church in foreign lands have not been in vain. 

The record of contributions by the Lutheran Free 
Church to its Madagascar and China missions is as 
follows: 


Year Amount 
PEO SEE SO hii Ele i) $  Ja934 
BOO COO bwin sebsarsek Veta g HaSZ1O 
ESOC ESS eu 5,208.79 
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Year Amount 
Heese Wid crea ey wata eG are ANG ont cae 7,994.91 
OTOL Oo Pen sl et ey aetna eae 10,462.60 
TBD OOOO Ue ie nse CSI EN as. Te 7,892.13 
DOOD ALOO Th Smee eae eer aes 12,345.23 
LOO Ted OO Res aime io tog 9,914.09 
DOOD ALGO Sib es eS ae 9,965.69 
OOS e LOO Aiur te eA es Ae aa 12,489.30 
TOO 4. TOU Sin aie esi ae ee 12.435.05 
T9O5S "TSO Gi er aioe eee aa 12,439.06 
POOG eR OOF MS at tee et tes 12 0250777 
LOOT ELOOR A aac tlk Aina rome ies 12;003.22 
LOD S190, Wa eek aes 11,516.46 
PIOOAO TO Ge aa 13,431.86 
EOLOCT ST ea ieee ee 14,635.30 
POD EL OT vt Tan Nid ete a 10,423.99 
TO TOR TOL Soka ian ue eecvan Cine £1.60 L877 
LOLS AT OV AL ew eu aaatae 13,741.96 
EOD 4AAT OT Sake cote ee ee 18,469.92 
LO POPOL Gi ait Shenae 24,633.83 
PIED ie tal ROP Tie nah ie (Sani Rae ma 80 23,736.65 
POT ANOLE Sine fee mee paar Le 29,098.60 
POLS LOUD Ne a ee ered 34,144.39 
TOTO TODO Rot AO Ae Noein a sh BT 29.47 
LOD Oe YO eee a ieee e 39,412.37 
jE a ES An Mate ee nt RD Mii Gis Bn 9 36,228.36 
VEY SVEN RSA ee be SMO ata, ANE 36,153.50 
LOZ SATO 2 4: Mie he Batak Thad 35,408.13 
10D 4GVO2 52) Lee ae area 40,700.72 
LOD5 1926 tae er ee ees 42,242.79 
EOD Ge TOD ii Lae wh aa 40,810.89 
LOO TET OI Sie as se eae 44,261.92 
R926 TODO wai hag wr eee 42,522.80 
FOQO+L OBO ea ee 44,382.70 
PERL OLS £2 EW erece wean Selah rien 31,223.84 
POS 14193 2 eoone eae ee asaees 27,999.54 
LOS 2 LOS Sey Ae IRR ae aes 24,158.79 
TOBG e LOD Aw cetie Oeaee ieee ee ee 28,543.48 
134213 Bee ie ee 29,729.77 
VOB SETS Go coes te ae eae a 28,354.65 
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Year Amount 
BO S06 1 DS eee es ae eve 28,481.75 
Ta VAS IS SNe nO ae aL 28,443.20 
POS AGES Oe hear iie mee DN ail tas | 33,408.76 
OSU OA aaa. cab Ee 39,522.60 
SET OUAILSE. 8 Nea SPs onl ee nee 54 Jou. tL 
POAT O42 ae ee atta ee sae 37,110.59 
PESOS ROG re ee eas $1,146,041.64 


MiIssIONARIES TO MADAGASCAR 


Commissioned Name Remarks 
leg? a Wt Sea We) <3 "BaD Se ee tas Resigned in 1906. 
PSa7 noire: llopetad trey ets. Resigned in 1906. 
ESO9 wie BO PEM DOU yt emetaens Note postal Resigned in 1903. 
SGU WiTsel) VOUms ss ee well Lok Died in 1901. 
DSOGH iA Boke aatmra es wets cl Resigned in 1901. 
1896 Sister Pernilla Pederson........ Died in 1898. 
1898 Sister Caroline Olson............ Died in 1900. 
1898 Mrs. Larsen-Hgigaard............ Died in 1900. 
ESOS Hie ube VORStACd eck acy cere -a Died in 1911. 
ToOB i Mrss iperstagn eee ee. Returned in 1911. 
WOOO GING No Fate Mee ee secs sale Died in 1900. 
£399 oister Millay arson 20210.455c: Died in 1902. 
DOOD ELT foie VENES. 24:05 4c eh Still serving. 

1899 Ludvig Pederson..-...-.....,.22.4 Resigned in 1902. 
TSOO Mins: Dederso tes i20. 8s. cd sess Resigned in 1902. 
1900 Sister’ Alida Olin 21010... Resigned in 1903. 
SOON 4Chry cigrgensens wis ata Resigned in 1904. 
1900 Mrs. J¢@rgensen....................-. Resigned in 1904. 
GOO Ura uh iW ef cs ese et Resigned in 1903. 
1902 Sister Caroline Unhjem........ Resigned in 1909. 
1902 Sister Henriette Nilsen........ Resigned in 1919, 
TOO2e HA Saeeng otha ee el Resigned in 1907. 
LOOT MrsatSageng ec a, Died in 1904. 
1906 Mrs. Johnson-Dyrnes............ Died in 1937, 
1908 Sister Mathilda Thorson......Resigned in 1916. 
$909 “Loister) Villa Flegland.. 2. Resigned in 1916. 
TODD lar! Moltke: ion wre ie ay Still serving. 

WOOO Mrs. Molvikic serie. ts Still serving. 

1911 ~ Sister Petra Petersen:........... Still serving (Mrs. Asheim) 
RODS AGW as allands vy senso. 2 Emeritus. 

AOLSY Mrs i tralland en. ees Emerita. 

BBA Ole Biproan. cist. ae cee Uo Resigned in 1920. 
TOPS pMrs tiBigroann 9) 0.2 be Resigned in 1920. 
He PM Pe bo eae oe F914 OURO RMELURRE BN NA Resigned in 1916. 
BO Mas avira? CANO cu nds Grae Weed: Resigned in 1916. 
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Commissioned Name 


1916 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1923 
1926 
1926 
1938 
1938 
1940 
1940 


1914 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1921 
1921 
1924 
1940 
1940 
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Remarks 

Ragga SOc er ee cae Died in 1919. 
Sister Milla Pederson............ Still serving. 
A NER OA WEG ck contre vipers Resigned in 1921. 
IMips eA WES eI cge one cent Resigned in 1921. 
Jens. Kil NyPaatd 22) cues. Drowned enroute to field. 
MrsauiNy gaara taco ee Drowned enroute to field. 
Clea TAR MeLING cee oro Still serving. 
Albert VblansOmys csc yie te Resigned in 1925. 
Mrs. Hanson:e:-...1-.2s- 4 Resigned in 1925, 
MINSA Git eliand we ety ae Resigned in 1941. 
Mts. }ilelland yc ae oe Resigned in 1941. 
Mi GAC UV aagenesy ccna. Still serving. 
Taga iielland ce eek Still serving. 
Hanna Bgvre (Mrs. Vaagenes). Still serving. 
Caleb} OQuanbeckiin cy ne Still serving. 
Mics Oita a eck yt): lara ces Still serving. 
Malvin i Rossing...2.-.:25.0015 ae Still serving. 
Mrs. Rossing.......... 4s get OBR Leks ace Still serving. 
Maurice: ‘Molvik -2...).-......--..- Sailing Delayed. 
Mrs, Mol yile eee a ee Sailing Delayed. 

MissIONARIES TO CHINA 
Lars (Fhomplandyag) ee Resigned in 1921. 
Mrs. Ronning-Hompland.....Resigned in 1921. 
Alfred B. Gjelseth................ Resigned in 1917. 
Mrs) Grelsethsi ye a Resigned in 1917. 
Gudrid-Lundeby.22c a. Resigned in 1918. 
Artnurivo. Olson vse aan Still serving. 
Mréei) (Olson) Gane tne Still serving. 
Polos Konstechien i cisndkee Still serving. 
MrevaKoneteshen 2.0. ee Still serving. 
Ralph Mortensen ................-- Still serving. 
Mrs’. Mortensen tian 2a Still serving. 
Frederick Ditmanson ............ Still serving. 
Mrs); Dicmianson 2a Still serving. 
Dr EO Andreasserine «7.8 Resigned in 1926. 
Mrs, Aindreassén iu oe Resigned in 1926. 
GS PORter. fie hai eee Resigned in 1927. 
Mrer pathetic. a ei eee Resigned in 1927. 
AlnavShirleyiesig re eae Still serving. 
Lenorah wErickson.:/ 22 On candidate list. 
Ina OC. Heggenrnin. os Not yet stationed. 
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Home Mission 


Work 


By HOME MISSIONS WE MEAN THE SENDING OF 
Christian workers, usually pastors, into the various 
communities of our own country to preach the Gos- 
pel, win people for Christ, and establish and build 
up Christian congregations. This could conceivably 
be done by individual congregations; but since very 
few of them would be able to assume the financial 
responsibilities involved, a plan has been worked out 
whereby all the congregations can do home mission 
work through one agency. In the Lutheran Free 
Church this agency is known as the Board of Home 
Missions. 

This Board consists of six members and is named 

by the Annual Conference. Actual election to the 
- Board takes place in the Home Mission Corporation, 
but nominations are made by the annual convention 
of our church. The Board elects its own officers, in- 
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cluding a treasurer, who with the authorization of 
the Board receives and disburses all contributions to 
home mission work sent in from the congregations. 
When the Board decides to begin work in a cer- 
tain place, it calls a pastor and promises him a cer- 
tain salary. The first year it may be necessary for 
the Board to pay practically all of the home mission 
pastor’s stipend. But as the work gets under way and 
a congregation is formed, the people whom he serves 
begin to pay a part of his salary. As the work pro- 
gresses, this amount increases. Meanwhile, until such 
congregations are able themselves to provide all the 
necessary funds to carry on the work, the Board of 
Home Missions gives them assistance in the form of 
annual grants from the central treasury which has 
been established for this purpose. Sometimes congre- 
gations are able to relinquish their home mission aid 
within a comparatively short time. In other instances 
such aid is continued over a long period of years. 
There may be several reasons why a home mis- 
sion parish must be given assistance for many years. 
The field may be a difficult one. Economic condi 
tions in the area in which the congregations are lo- 
cated may be such that self-support becomes difficult. 
Or the pastor may not be well suited to the call. In 
any event, the parish is financially not self-sustaining. 
Our home mission subsidies may therefore be con- 
sidered as aid from stronger congregations or parishes 
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to weaker ones. They may also be considered as a 
first step toward equalizing pastors’ salaries, a prob- 
lem which as yet has not been under consideration by 
our church. 

Many home mission parishes begin to contribute 
to home and foreign missions, to Christian education, 
and to charities even before they become self-sustain- 
ing. This is undoubtedly the right procedure. In this 
way old and young in the congregation are given a 
share in the work of the church as a whole. Further- 
more, they will thus receive the right outlook and 
the proper training for participating in these Chris- 
tian enterprises when their congregations do become 
self-supporting. 

It is obvious that when a parish becomes indepen- 
dent of mission aid it in turn becomes a greater con- 
tributor to the work of our church. From a purely 
financial standpoint it should be clear to every one 
in the Lutheran Free Church that the future growth 
of all our institutions depends in great measure upon 
the effectiveness of our home mission program. 

This has not been recognized with sufficient clari- 
ty by the people of the Lutheran Free Church. One 
receives the definite impression when reading the rec- 
ord, that our church has permitted its home mission 
work to become a “weak sister,” as it were. There 
must be a radical change in this respect, and that for 
several reasons. 
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The first reason is that our own country needs a 
strong program of Christian home mission work. 
Home missions is part of the vast program of the 
Christian churches of our land to Christianize Amer- 
ica and to build the church of Jesus Christ with all its 
ministering agencies in our midst. A distinguished au- 
thority in the field of Christian education made the 
statement recently that there are seventeen million 
young people in the United States not receiving 
Christian training in an organized school of any kind. 
Our census figures tell us that seventy million people 
in our country have no connection with either a 
church or a synagogue. Moreover, the Christian 
forces of our nation are being challenged by the new 
paganism and by numerous other “isms,” as well as 
by all the ancient forms of evil. It is clear that our 
own beloved United States of America is a vast mis- 
sion field. In the next hundred years our church 
should respond as never before to our own country’s 
challenge. 

The second reason is that the future of our own 
church is at stake. We can develop a more effective 
program of Christian higher education and do more 
and better work in the field of charities and foreign 
missions only if we launch out upon a vigorous home 
mission program. The growth which the Lutheran 
Free Church has enjoyed in the past is attributable 
chiefly to its home mission enterprise. Our future 
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growth will depend in even greater measure upon 
our home mission work. | 

To begin with, the home mission work of our 
church was concerned chiefly with the immigrants 
from Norway and Denmark and their children. As 
wave after wave of immigration brought thousands 
upon thousands of Norway’s sons and daughters to 
our shores, the leaders of our church saw a great 
challenge and a great opportunity. The spiritual 
needs of these people must be met. Ministers of the 
Gospel must follow the new settlers to their new 
homes on the prairies, in the woods, or in the cities 
of the New World. 

No one else in all America was better qualified 
to do this than the Norwegian Christians themselves. 
They knew the language, the psychology, and the 
distinctive traits of these people. They had a special 
interest in them because they were their own kith 
and kin. 

Nor were they slow to take up the work. Long 
before ordained ministers put in their appearance 
among the Norwegians in this country, zealous lay 
preachers traveled from settlement to settlement and 
preached the Word of God. This they have con- 
tinued to do ever since, though on a gradually dimin- 
ishing scale. The first real home missionaries among 
the Norwegian immigrants in America were lay 
people. From 1825 to 1843 all the spiritual work 
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done among Norwegians in America was done by 
men who had not been ordained. Their work was 
spontaneous, voluntary, unpaid, and unorganized, 
but nevertheless effective. Without it, no spiritual 
work would have been done among the earliest im- 
migrants. 

With the coming of church bodies and ministers 
a prodigious home mission effort was launched. Per- 
haps no national group in this country has succeeded 
in bringing a greater part of its constituency into the 
fold of the church than the Norwegians. 

One of the picturesque figures of this period was 
the home mission pastor. As settlement moved west- 
ward, the home missionary followed. Nor was the 
clerical-looking man with the little satchel long in 
putting in his appearance. At times it was made clear 
to him, especially by certain ungodly elements, that 
he was not welcome in the pioneer community. But 
as a rule the Norwegian immigrants were glad to see 
the pastor come; many of them even wept for joy at 
the thought of having the church with all its bless- 
ings in their midst in this new and strange land. The 
sod house, the one-room claim shanty, the farmer's 
barn, the hall above the grocery store, the school 
house, the first big house in the settlement, all took 
turns as meeting places until the first church was 
built. The arrival of the home mission pastor was 
the occasion for a general community gathering. 
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Services were held, children were baptized, com- 
munion was observed, young people were catechized, 
couples were married, and committal services were 
held for the dead. 

Railway trains were slow and old-fashioned. Au- 
tomobiles and modern roads did not exist. These 
were ox-cart and horse-and-buggy days. Accommo- 
dations in the homes of the people and in the hotels 
of the day were poor. The home mission pastor’s in- 
come was pitifully meager. He and his family were 
well inured to self-denial. The pastor himself was 
compelled to forego the joys of his home much of 
the time. He had to be in his buggy or riding the 
trains in his Master’s service. But the builder for 
God pressed on, seeking out new fields, founding 
new congregations, preaching, teaching, comforting, 
building, struggling, sacrificing. However, there were 
some compensations. People were glad to see the 
home mission pastor; they flocked to his services; 
they took the Word of God to heart; it was easy to 
preach; there were many conversions; people were 
willing to sacrifice with the pastor on behalf of the 
work of the church. His was also the joy of service, 
and the satisfaction of seeing things accomplished 
in the work of the kingdom of God. The Lutheran 
church in America today owes its existence in large 
measure to the work of these pioneer pastors. 

As the transition from Norwegian to English pro- 
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gressed, more and more home mission work was done 
in the language of our country. Today practically 
no home mission work is done in Norwegian. No 
longer do the pastors of our church seek out and 
minister to only one element of our population. To- 
day all America is our field of labor. 

In this great work the Lutheran Free Church has 
also had its part. Even before our church was for- 
mally organized, Professor Georg Sverdrup, as presi- 
dent of the “Friends of Augsburg,” reported to the 
annual meeting of the group that “our home mission 
work has developed with great rapidity, and its ex- 
pansion should be continued. It has been generously 
supported by financial contributions. .. .” 

This was in 1897. As yet there was in our church 
only one mission committee, which conducted both 
the home and foreign mission work of the emerging 
church. Professor Sverdrup was its president and 
Professor J. H. Blegen its secretary and treasurer. 
The committee’s total receipts for the year amounted 
to $5,263.34, of which $1,951.24 were designated 
to home missions. 

Mission aid was given the following parishes: 

Minnesota: Badger, Thief River Falls, Clarissa, 
Farwell, Chokio, Aitkin, Moose Lake, Lake Bemidji, 
St. Paul. 

NortH Daxota: Minot, Denney, Milton, Man- 
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OtuHeErR States: Amery and Rhinelander, Wis- 
consin; Escanaba and Ishpeming, Michigan; and As 
toria, Oregon. 


It is evident that the amount of assistance given 
each call was exceedingly small, eighteen of them 
sharing in the distribution of $1,900. Furthermore, 
the portion of the pastor’s salary paid by the parishes 
was also pitifully small. 


During the year 1897-98 two committees were 
formed, one for home and one for foreign missions. 
However, Sverdrup and Blegen were named respec 
tively president and secretary of both. The contribu- 
tions to the home mission committee for the year 
amounted to $2,363.03. 


On July 10, 1898, Pastor E. P. Harbo became 
president and Pastor Andreas Helland secretary of 
the Home Mission Committee. 


During the decade which followed, the home mis- 
sion work of the Lutheran Free Church grew apace. 
Contributions increased 400 percent, climbing from a 
little over $2,000 to a little over $8,000. Work was 
begun in many new places, the names of which fol- 
low: 

Minnesota: Henning, Fosston, Metz, Lake Itas- 
ca, Lake Lillian, Minneapolis (St. Luke’s and St. 
Petri), Bagley, Hawley, Windom, Hallock, Little 
Falls, Cloquet, Crookston, Fergus Falls, Sandstone, 
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Starbuck, Carmel, Cormorant, Wannaska, Luverne, 
Dorris, and Pine Lake. 

Nortu Daxota: Towner, Litchville, Hatton, 
Carpio, Kenmare, Portal, Mohall, Braddock, Hamp- 
den, Marmon, Minnewaukon, Tioga, Daneville, 
Bonetraill. 

OrHeR StraTes AND Provinces: Mason, Eau 
Claire, West Superior, Bayfield, Clintonville, Madi- 
son, Ringle, Arborvita, and several places near Mari 
nette, Wisconsin; Ironwood and Hancock, Michi- 
gan; Everett, Ballard, Ellensburg, Spokane, Belling- 
ham, and Silvana, Washington; Chicago and Capron, 
Illinois; Woden, Iowa; Highmore, South Dakota; 
Bella Coola, B. C.; Kinisteno, Edberg, Ferry Point, 
Alberta; Demaine, Hanley, Melfort, Eagle Hill and 
Ridgeford, Sask.; and Clanwilliam, Man. 

In 1902 Pastor Chr. Ytrehus became the first su- 
perintendent of home missions in the Lutheran Free 
Church. Four years previously Professor Helland 
_ had urged strongly that this office be established. 
Ytrehus resigned the following year. He was suc- 
ceeded by Pastor J. U. Pedersen. 

In 1906 the Mission Committee was incorporated 
under the name Board of Home Missions, with E. P. 
Harbo as president and Carl 5. Vang as secretary. 

We gain an idea of the rapidity with which con- 
gregations were being organized during this period 
from the superintendent’s report in 1908. It stated 
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that from June, 1907, to June, 1908, fifteen new 
congregations were established. 

During the next decade, 1907-19177, the home mis- 
sion work of our church continued to expand very 
rapidly. Contributions rose from approximately 
$8,000 in 1907 to $12,000 in 1917. New missions 
were established in many places. These included the 
following: 

Minnesota: Mora, Maplebay, Staples, Sebeka, 
Deerwood, Minneapolis (Olivet, Columbia Heights, 
and Rosedale), Goodridge, and Atwater. 

Nortu Daxota: Lansford, Medina, Palermo, 
Wildrose, Vang, Freda, Englevale, Van Hook, Crys- 
tal Springs, Cottonwood, and Cooperstown. 

Oruer States: Kimball, Pollock, and Buffalo, 
South Dakota; Shelby, Westby, and places near 
Plentywood, Montana; Silverton, Westport, and 
Portland, Oregon; Arlington, Wallochet, Ferndale, 
Vashon, and Kent, Washington; Beaver, Racine, and 
Elderon, Wisconsin; Oslo and Viking, Florida; Law- 
ton, Oklahoma; Detroit, Michigan; and Rockford, 
Illinois. 

Canapa: Govan, Craik, Lucky Lake, Swift Cur- 
rent, Horfield, Dahlton, and Lawson, Sask.; Lun- 
demo, Killam, Pleasington, and Camrose, Alta.; and 
Vancouver, B. C. 

In 1910 the secretary of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions, Pastor E. M. Hanson, reported that seventeen 
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of the mission calls had no pastor. The following 
year Pastor O. H. Sletten, reporting in the same ca- 
pacity, stated that twenty new congregations had 
been organized during the year. Two years later 
Secretary Elias Berlie announced the formation of an 
additional fifteen new congregations. In 1915 the 
treasurer reported the greatest annual sum ever given 
to home missions in our church up to that time. The 
amount was $13,580.31. Pastor Carl 5. Vang was 
home mission superintendent throughout the latter 
half of this decennium. 

During the next ten years, from 1918 to 1928, 
contributions to the home mission cause reached their 
greatest average height in the history of our church. 
They mounted from $12,133.61 in 1917 to the sum 
of $23,025.31 in the year 1927-28. 


During this decade the following new places were 
accepted for mission aid: 

Barronett, Wisconsin; Holt, Facile Bend, ‘Thor, 
and Ashby, Minnesota; Erie, Pennsylvania; Grand 
Forks, Leonard, Enderlin, McGregor, and James: 
town, North Dakota; L’Anse and Pequaming, Mich- 
igan; Osage and Slater, Iowa; Faith, South Dakota; 
Coccolalla, Idaho; Los Angeles and Rio Linda, Cali- 
fornia; several places near Medicine Lake, Montana; 
Piapot, Sask.; and Donalda, Alta. 

In 1918 Pastor H. C. Caspersen became secretary 
of the Board of Home Missions. He is at the present 
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time completing his twenty-fourth year and is still 
active at his post. No one in the history of our 
church has been connected in an official capacity 
with our home mission work as long as Secretary 
Caspersen. 

In 1920 he reported the organization of twelve 
new congregations. At this meeting announcement 
was also made of the resignation of Pastor Vang as 
superintendent. He had served since 1913. 

In the report of 1921 mention is made for the first 
time of the Church Extension Fund, made possible 
by a gift of $1,600 from the Women’s Missionary 
Federation of our church. This is a revolving fund 
from which loans are made, chiefly to home mission 
congregations, for the purpose of securing church 
buildings or parsonages. At the present time the 
net amount of the Fund is approximately $25,000. 
It should be much larger because of the many urgent 
requests for loans from this Fund. It is almost im- 
possible these days to do home mission work in larger 
centers unless loan funds are available for securing 
facilities for carrying on the work. 

About the year 1922 Pastor Chr. Ytrehus began 
to travel throughout the congregations in the interest 
of home missions, a work in which he persisted for 
many years. Much of his time was devoted to rais- 
ing funds for our home mission enterprise. 

The period 1929-35 was marked by a drastic de- 
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cline in home mission contributions, coincident with 
the economic depression of those years. The figure 
dropped from $25,286.73 in 1926 to the extraordi- 
narily low sum of $9,637.65 in 1933, a decline of 
sixty-two percent. In order not to make it even more 
dificult than it was for the home mission pastors, it 
was necessary to borrow funds to pay them at least 
a part of their promised allowance. An indebtedness 
was thus incurred, which it took some time to re- 
tire. And very little new work was started. One 
congregation was organized in the Bronx in New 
York City and another in Minneapolis, the Nokomis 
Heights Congregation. Aside from this the parishes 
at Menominee, Michigan; Amery, Wisconsin; and 
Nymore, Minnesota, were divided, making it neces- 
sary for some of the congregations involved to re- 
ceive home mission assistance. Otherwise it did not 
seem that much could be done. 

During the next five-year period, from 1936 to 
1941, there was a gradual improvement in the fin- 
ances of our home mission work. From the low point 
in 1933 contributions were almost doubled by 1941, 
reaching the sum of $17,221.69. This amount, how- 
ever, was only two-thirds of the figure reached in 
pre-depression years. 

During the last five years it has been possible to 
strengthen our home mission work in a number of 
places and to establish several new congregations. In- 
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cluded among these are: Oak Grove Congregation 
in Minneapolis and congregations at Port Orchard, 
Washington; Medicine Lake, Montana; Harvey, 
Williston, and Pembina, North Dakota; North 
Branch, Minnesota; and Spring Lake Park Congre- 
gation, north of Minneapolis. 

In 1941 the Board of Home Missions elected Pas- 
tor John T. Quanbeck as field missionary. The Lu- 
theran Free Church has had no home mission superin- 
tendent since 1922. 

Our brief survey of the home mission effort of 
our church indicates that there has been noteworthy 
achievement as a result of our endeavors. 

In the first place, many congregations have been 
added to the Lutheran Free Church as a result of 
this work. When our church was first organized in 
1897 it consisted of less than 125 congregations, most 
of which were very small. If each of these congre- 
gations averaged a membership of fifty souls, it would 
mean that the Lutheran Free Church began with 
6,250 members. Today the number of our congre- 
gations is well along toward the four hundred mark 
and we have a baptized membership of 50,000 souls. 
While all of this increase can by no means be at- 
tributed to our organized home mission work, no 
doubt the greater portion of it can. Much home mis- 
sion work has also been done by congregations and 
pastors who have not received financial assistance 
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from the Home Mission Board, but there is no doubt 
general agreement among us that the growth of the 
Lutheran Free Church is attributable chiefly to its 
united home mission effort. 

In the second place, and most important of all, 
through our home mission work our church has had 
a part in the evangelization of our country, in the 
winning of souls and in building the church of Jesus 
Christ. Only eternity can fully reveal what this has 
meant. 

But we have also experienced a number of disap- 
pointments and reversals in our home mission work. 
The well-informed reader will note that the Lutheran 
Free Church has no work today in a number of 
places where work was once started by our home 
mission board. 

For this condition a number of reasons might be 
advanced. One would be that insufficient funds were 
available to carry out a more effective home mission 
program. Another might be that no specialized train- 
ing was given the pastors who went out as home mis- 
sionaries. No doubt church politics played some 
part. There were also local difficulties, such as shifts 
in population due to drought, crop failure, or other 
conditions. 

It would seem from the record that much of our 
difficulty has been due to lack of proper direction and 
supervision in our home mission effort. The statis- 
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tics indicate that perhaps more work was started at 
times than a church body of our size could reason- 
ably be expected to carry through. Then, too, there 
has been an obvious failure to link our home mission 
work with towns and cities. We have given by far 
the greater proportion of our attention to the rural 
areas. This in itself must not be looked upon as re- 
missness on the part of our church; it is rather a 
worthy contribution to the rural life of the distinc- 
tively agricultural region in which most of our work 
has been done. But the fact that we did not include 
in our program more of the nearby villages and cities 
has been a disadvantage to our work, especially with 
the coming of automobiles and improved roads. 

It would be interesting to the younger people of 
our congregations to have a few word-pictures of 
some of our outstanding home missionaries, but this 
must await another day. And to make a list of the 
men who have served as missionaries on the home 
field would be practically to duplicate the list of those 
who have been ordained in the Lutheran Free 
Church. A large proportion of our pastors have at 
one time or another served home mission congrega- 
tions. 

This means that several hundred ministers, to- - 
gether with their wives and families, have cast their 
lot with other hundreds and thousands of our lay 
people on the home mission fields of our church. 
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Here they have labored in the Gospel that the Lord 
might win unto Himself a church. Many are the 
sacrifices they have made; the work was hard and 
the financial remuneration very meager. 

Furthermore, the Lutheran Free Church home 
mission pastor endured more than the usual hard- 
ships of pioneer ministers. His lot was made even 
more difficult by the fact that he was committed to 
doing evangelistic work and attempting to build liv- 
ing congregations. His thought was not simply to 
gather as many people as he could possibly persuade 
to join a church organization. His emphasis was 
rather upon winning people for Christ. Consequent- 
ly, he worked very frequently with fewer numbers 
and with less financial support. His lot was not an 
easy one. The many pastors and their families who 
have served on the home mission field merit the deep 
appreciation of our church. 

Yet notwithstanding all their difficulties, these 
men persevered. As a result we have today an as- 
sociation of congregations which not only has certain 
definite convictions regarding the way Christian 
church work should be done, but has also, through 
a study of the Word of God and through experience, 
found what it believes to be the right way to work 
toward its goal — the goal of living and free congre- 
gations in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The annual contributions to our home missions, 
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exclusive of testamentary gifts, are herewith ap- 
pended. 


Year Amount 
ODT Oe erat het ells BU $ 4,989.72 
PE BOOA HOO Pee re sot he dek: fet iy 1,951.24 
OO Oe Meets trek at 2,363.03 
DSO SLO Outed siete NE yh te Le DN Red 7 Bs 
PS IO PROOU yh Hae he ee i Sk 3,043.72 
POU BOO Eee ace uae tes! Oty 4,040.89 
BOSE OO Deiat A as Nas Ea 4,051.00 
EO02-1903 hots Use WAM se tie 6,160.32 
OO SES OM iene ene foie. 3 eh 8,733.72 
POO 4 WOOO ee 5 Oke si 5,800.17 
TOO STOO GTR Ne ens 6,724.76 
BOG OU 7 i een ees NO ale sty 8,032.64 
TOOU aL OU Glen we eo a ens 7,425.02 
TIOGA GOO Bees or oe as Stk 6,689.09 
1909-1910......... tts Wee eI Oe © 50) 3 bay by 
TH BLO GI CRE aN ee EL 8,884.40 
ILS BR ORES )S Js as ene, ie ep an Eten ened IIZOSO0 
POI ALO Wad eaghac ttle ee ee 10,729.60 
{OAs oss Oe RE eRe 20) Mae 10,390.67 
POLAT SIO lh Wed wien eee, 13,580.31 
HRSA bac? CO) Fo OER Ree ee eS 13,950.02 
TOG at OI] is Fens) re 5 Vie 12,133.61 
DOU OS LG ae ees ae tay 15,080.41 
LOT ADO Ose eg pata 1h) ae 20,587.05 
US AE 2 8 BG he Sis, Oe oe a eer ae 18,991.36 
POO ae ae dg ee 19,679.22 
fA Led LS Pe Ole Med oeeceaninas pia 19,213.94 
RODD Oia ee eee wees he yes 2A Alo, 
TOP AP EO Ac. Benes esti cent 20,865.31 
DOA 2 eu at Cie gua ys 2205435235 
POO 10D Gali Mie he tees 253286.73 
ED Gah) J wks oe ht ww LR ZU ATS:25 
DI OTD A den ee 23.02.5.5:1 
OD Se Or Oe ee Le ee cae ie Sa 20,178.96 
OOOO ares nen WE wa ON, 18,441.49 
EOF TOS Pare ey ah oe, 16,741.14 
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Year Amount 
MO PO SU ecg tue aay ae PS09Se17 
ROS 2 aLO Save le, el 9,637.65 
ERA AOS ag 2 nee Mere 11,723.04 
POR AO AS ia i ee ae ae 10,421.30 
193571936 ses Pe 11,803.14 
LO SG LOS a tie eink ead cana 13,473.65 
LO S7ALOS Sia le eas ape ese 14,109.47 
Fo i Korah Bog UAL Ne Fang AAU TSR atoviy 9 20 14,298.82 
LOAD LO 402 eee ne, ee Miro 13,350.60 
LOAOs1O4 Tau Phe dae E221 69 
LORD LOAD eet Te a ele 19,452.60 
189341942 8 eee ae de $593,009.40 
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Institutions 


And Agencies 


THe LuTHERAN FREE CHURCH MINISTERS IN THE 
kingdom of God through a number of institutions 
and agencies other than those already considered. 
Included in our survey of these will be several which 
are no longer active. But since they have been a part 
of our history we shall discuss them briefly in this 
chapter. 


Oak Grove LUTHERAN SEMINARY AND 
BisteE INSTITUTE 


At the Annual Conference held at Battle Lake, 
Minnesota, in 1906, the Lutheran Free Church de- 
cided to establish a ladies’ seminary. A committee 
chosen by the Conference to carry out this resolu- 
tion decided to locate the proposed school at Fargo, 
North Dakota, and purchased a large brick residence 
situated on eight acres of land for use as a school 
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building and campus. Dedicatory exercises took place 
on October 31 of the same year, and on the follow- 
ing day school was begun. The institution was 
known at this time as the Oak Grove Lutheran 
Ladies’ Seminary. Fifty-five young women were in 
attendance the first year. 

Pastor J. E. Fossum was named president of the 
school; but since he could not assume his duties at 
once, Professor J. E. Lgbeck was chosen as tem- 
porary president. His connection with the institu- 
tion would indicate that Oak Grove was in a sense 
the successor of the Wartburg Mission School of 
Belgrade, Minnesota, which made its last report to 
the Lutheran Free Church in the same year in which 
Oak Grove was founded. The Wartburg School in 
turn had been started as the Northwest Free Church 
Mission School in Trysil Congregation, Douglas 
County, Minnesota, in January of 1897. It had been 
moved to Belgrade in the fall of the year. 

Professor Fossum assumed his duties as the head 
of Oak Grove in the autumn of 1907, Professor 
L¢@beck continuing as a member of the faculty. Dur- 
ing the year a dormitory was built, now known as 
East Hall. 

In the years which followed, a number of improve- 
ments and changes were made. In 1921-23 the New 
Main building was constructed, at a cost of $90,000. 
This is a modern, four-story brick structure, and is 
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used both for school work and as a dormitory. In 
1926 Oak Grove was recognized as an accredited 
high school by the North Central Association. Co- 
education was introduced in the same year. In 1937 
a president’s residence, known as the Roen Memorial, 
was added to the campus. And in 1939 a Bible In- 
stitute was made part of the institution, in fulfilment 
of a promise made when the Willmar Lutheran Bible 
School was closed in 1926. 

Throughout the years, Oak Grove has offered the 
standard high school courses as well as a course for 
parochial school teachers. Special attention has been 
given to Christianity and related subjects. The at- 
tendance has varied from 55 to 135 pupils, with an 
average of 90-100. A total of 587 young people have 
received diplomas from the school. 

More closely identified with Oak Grove than any 
other name has been that of Professor J. E. Fossum. 
He served as the administrative head of the institu- 
tion for a period of twenty-six years: 1907-25 and 
1930-37. He has always been a member of the facul- 
ty. At the present time he also serves as the school’s 
treasurer. He has thus given thirty-five years of his 
life to Oak Grove. 

Others who have served as president are Profes- 
sor Gustav Nordberg (1926-30) and Professor T. H. 
Quanbeck. The latter was elected to the office in 
1937 and is thus completing his fifth year of service. 
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Those who have served as president of the school’s 
board of trustees have been Pastor S. Romsdal 
(1907), Pastor H. S. Quanbeck (1908-10), Pastor 
O. L. Torvik (1911-13), Pastor L. M. Halling 
(1914-22), Pastor H. O. Helseth (1923-32), and 
Dr. O. H. Sletten (1933-present). 


Several other individuals have also done a great 
deal for Oak Grove. Among these was the late Miss 
Jérgine Roen of Fargo. In 1916 she started the 
campaign for funds for the new building and per- 
sonally took part in the solicitation. She served as 
the school’s treasurer for many years without re 
muneration and in addition made frequent and gen- 
erous contributions to the institution. One of her 
latest gifts was the residence for the president of the 
school. Also very active on behalf of the school was 
Pastor Elias Aas, who traveled throughout the con- 
gregations, presenting the cause of Oak Grove and 
soliciting funds for it, from 1915 to 1925. 


Total contributions to Oak Grove from 1906 to 
1942, including building funds, amount to $344,- 
224.97. The present net worth of the institution is 
$96,413.48. 
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THe LUTHERAN FREE CHURCH 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The present publishing house of our church is a 
merger of several agencies. The first of these to re- 
port to an Annual Conference of the Lutheran Free 
Church was the Free Church Book Concern. It was 
organized as a stock company in the fall of 1896 by 
a group of individuals interested in the work of the 
Lutheran Free Church, then just emerging. Its pur- 
pose was to publish and distribute religious books and 
periodicals for the new church body. Mr. Olaf Hoff 
was the leading spirit in the venture. The articles of 
incorporation provided that up to eight percent of 
any profits accruing to the concern might be distri 
buted among the stockholders, but that all other pro- 
fits were to be given to the Lutheran Free Church. 
During the first years the business succeeded in turn- 
ing over approximately $100 each year to our institu- 
tions. Thereafter it was not able, except on one or 
two occasions, either to declare any dividends or to 
give anything to the church. 


In 1904 the Concern began to experience financial 
dificulty. The following year it became neces- 
sary to borrow funds. By 1914 its obligations had 
mounted to $26,042.80. At this time it was pro- 
posed that a new corporation be formed for the pur- 
pose of taking over both the Book Concern and the 
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Folkebladet Publishing Company and that this cor- 
poration be made directly responsible to our church. 
Suggested articles of incorporation appear in the An- 
nual Report of 1915. However, agreement regard- 
ing the terms of the transfer was not reached. As a 
result the project was abandoned, at least tempor- 
arily. 

The old company tried to continue, but its finan- 
cial position grew steadily worse. Not until 1922 
was the frequently suggested plan realized whereby 
a publishing company under the direct control of our 
church was created. 

During the time it was in business the Book Con- 
cern had published and sold many thousands of 
pieces of Christian literature, especially Sunday- 
school books, hymnals, and devotional books. Per- 
haps its greatest publishing venture was the six- 
volume collection of the writings of Georg Sver- 
drup. The Concern had also published the Child’s 
Friend, a Sunday-school paper, since the year 1900. 
During the twenty-five years of its existence the com- 
pany had rendered a distinctly necessary service as 
the publishing agency of the Lutheran Free Church. 
Mr. O. A. Hain had been manager from 1902 to 
WO 

Absorbed by the new company was also the Folke- 
bladet Publishing Company. This had been organized 
as a private stock company, in 1877, twenty years 
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before the formation of the Lutheran Free Church, 
in the days of the Norwegian-Danish Lutheran Con- 
ference. At that time Professor Sven Oftedal had 
been elected to campaign for funds to liquidate the 
indebtedness of Augsburg Seminary. In order to se- 
cure a medium for publicity, Oftedal and several 
other men formed a company for the purpose of pub- 
lishing Folkebladet, a weekly periodical in the Nor- 
wegian language. The cause of Augsburg Seminary 
was therefore the direct occasion for the appearance 
of this paper. When the campaign for funds was 
over, Folkebladet was continued, primarily as a 
spokesman for the principles and ideals for which the 
Seminary stood. Subsequently it became the official 
organ of the Lutheran Free Church. 

The first mention of the Folkebladet Publishing 
Company at one of our Annual Conferences was 
made by its manager, Iver A. Hain, in 1907. Folke- 
bladet had incurred a debt of $3,000. Shortly after- 
wards this was greatly reduced, but within five years 
it was up again to over $1,900. The paper had at 
this time nearly 5,500 subscribers. Failure on the 
part of many of them to remit for their subscriptions 
was given by the manager as the chief reason for the 
recurring deficits. He urged that something be done 
to enable the paper to maintain itself. 

But apparently nothing was done. In 1917 the 
management reported that during the year it had cost 
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$2,439.96 more than the total revenue to publish the 
paper. By 1922 the obligations of the company had 
reached $10,541.41. 

It was now taken over by the new Lutheran Free 
Church Publishing Company. During the many 
years of its existence the Folkebladet Publishing Co. 
had through Folkebladet, our Norwegian church pa- 
per, provided the most effective tangible bond be- 
tween the congregations and the institutions of our 
church. 

The editorship of Folkebladet has been held by the 
following men: Sven Oftedal (1877-84), J. J. Skgr- 
dalsvold (1884-85), Sven Oftedal and Georg Sver- 
drup (1885-89), A. M. Arntzen (1889-93), K. B. 
Birkeland (1893-95), Iver A. Hain (1895-1914), 
J. L. Nydahl (1914-18), S. Rislov (1918-21), E. P. 
Harbo (1921-22), and H. C. Caspersen Cae 
present). 

The business affairs of the company were hanatee 
for many years by Iver A. Hain, who retired in 1921. 

The third agency to become a part of the new pub- 
lishing company in 1922 was the Messenger Board. 
This board had been created by the English Con- 
ference of our church in 1917 for the purpose of 
publishing the Lutheran Messenger, our English 
church paper, the first issue of which came from the 
press in January, 1918. 

This paper, too, found it difficult to maintain it- 
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self financially. A deficit of thirty dollars was sus- 
tained the very first year. By 1921 it was being sug- 
gested that our church give financial assistance to the 
new publication. Expenses were exceeding income, 
although the paper already had nearly 2,000 sub- 
scribers. The following year a special grant was made 
from the “Joint Fund” of the Lutheran Free Church. 
Since then the paper has been subsidized alternately 
by the Board of Organization, the Young People’s 
Federation, and again of late by the Board of Or- 
ganization. Such assistance has been necessary even 
though some of the early editors served without re- 
muneration. Only recently has the editor of our Eng- 
lish church paper begun to receive compensation. 

The editors of the Lutheran Messenger have been 
the following: Claus Morgan (1918-23), H. C. Cas- 
persen (1923-27), M. J. Olson (1927-31), Bernhard 
M. Christensen and M. J. Olson (1931-32), Chris- 
tensen, Olson and N. C. Anderson (1932-35), J. S. 
Melby, Olson and Anderson (part of 1935), J. S. 
Melby (1936-present). 

Other publications associated with the Lutheran 
Free Church have been Gasseren, a missionary 
monthly in the Norwegian language founded in 1900 
for the purpose of promoting interest in our Mada- 
gascar mission, Waisenhus Tidende, a Norwegian 
religious paper published on the West Coast, and 
Luthersk Tidsskrift, a Norwegian theological maga- 
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zine. The latter was discontinued in 1914 and the 
others were merged with Folkebladet in 1916. The 
Child’s Friend, our Sunday-school paper, appeared 
from 1900 to 1917 in the Norwegian language only. 
Then for some years it was published in both Eng- 
lish and Norwegian. In later years only an English 
edition has been issued. Pastor Olav Refsdal was the 
paper's first editor, continuing from 1900 to 1903. 
Professor Andreas Helland, who had assisted Pastor 
Refsdal, was the editor during most of the year 1903. 
Professor J. L. Nydahl served at this editorial post 
from 1904 until his death in 1928. Dr. Claus Mor- 
gan has since been the editor. 

As has already been stated, the Lutheran Free 
Church Publishing Company was formed and duly 
incorporated in 1922 for the purpose of taking over 
all the publishing and bookselling work of our 
church. The stockholders of the Free Church Book | 
Concern and of the Folkebladet Publishing Company 
at that time relinquished all equities held by them 
and were in turn relieved of responsibility for any 
obligations in connection with their respective com- 
panies. The Lutheran Free Church Publishing Com- 
pany received the assets of the two old companies, 
amounting to $42,754.95. It also assumed their total 
indebtedness, which amounted to $49,024.09. To 
make the picture more complete, it should be added 
that subsequent experience proved the assets to have 
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been appraised for somewhat more than could be 
realized from them. 

Our publishing company was thus burdened with 
a heavy indebtedness from the very beginning. More- 
over, no working capital was provided by the church. 
It would seem therefore that the new company was 
foredoomed to go the way of its predecessors. But 
it has not failed. On the contrary, it has steadily im- 
proved its financial status. By 1927 the indebtedness 
had been reduced to $40,000. In 1929 it was down 
to $26,000, by 1937 to $22,000. Since then it has 
been still further decreased. 

These gains have been made possible by the fact 
that the annual losses sustained in the publication of 
our church papers have been covered by profits from 
the commercial printing department of our publish- 
ing house and by direct subsidies from our general 
church treasury. Since 1926 these subsidies have 
amounted to $36,179.21. Our church papers, it will 
be seen, are far from self-sustaining, due to their 
limited circulation. 

The men who have accepted the responsibility of 
heading the board of directors of the Lutheran Free 
Church Publishing Company have been Claus Mor- 
gan (1922-27; 1931-40), N. O. Barlindhaug (1927- 
31), and Wm. B. Rykken (1940-present). 

Under the board of directors and the present man- 
ager, Mr. A. B. Batalden, a determined and apparent- 
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ly successful effort is being made to put the publish- 
ing business of our church on a sound financial basis 
and to utilize to greater advantage its potentialities 
as a Christian publicity agency. The printed word 
has always been one of the most important means of 
spreading the Word of God. At the present time 
ways and means are being sought to place one of our 
church papers in every home in our church and thus 
greatly increase the effectiveness of these publica- 
tions. 


Tue LUTHERAN DEAcoNESS HOME AND HospITaL 


The Lutheran Deaconess Home and Hospital was 
founded in 1889 in Minneapolis, Minnesota. Eleven 
men from the Norwegian-Danish Lutheran Confer- 
ence and Sister Elizabeth Fedde, of the Deaconess 
Home in Brooklyn, New York, signed the articles of 
incorporation. It was originally intended as an all- 
Norwegian Lutheran institution, but subsequent 
events brought it largely within the orbit of the Lu- 
theran Free Church. It has reported to our Annual 
Conference since 1922. 

In 1891 the first building on the present site was 
occupied as a hospital. Not long afterwards an addi- 
tion was built. In 1891, too, Sister Ingeborg Spon- 
land became the Sister Superior, succeeding Sister 
Elizabeth Fedde, under whom the work of caring for 
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the sick had been begun in temporary quarters on 
Hennepin Avenue. Sister Lena Nilson became the 
Sister Superior in 1904 and is still active in her 
work. 

In 1910 a ninety-bed hospital building of brick 
construction was erected at a cost of $90,000. In 
1912 there were no less than fifty-two deaconesses 
connected with the Home and Hospital. 

The Deaconess Hospital School of Nursing was 
founded in 1916, with Miss Inger Bergh as director, 
a capacity in which she still serves. At this time a 
home for nurses was also built; it is now known as 
Inger Bergh Hall. Nearly 400 young women have 
been awarded diplomas as nurses from the School. 

Sister Marie Folkvard became the superintendent 
of Deaconess Hospital in 1921. Soon afterwards the 
institution was given a Class A rating, one of the 
first voluntary hospitals in Minneapolis to be ac- 
corded this distinction by the American College of 
Surgeons. In.1923 a two-story addition to the hos- 
pital was built at a cost of $150,000. In 1927 Sister 
Marie became ill. The following year she passed 
away. 

She was succeeded by Sister Anna Bergeland, who 
has been superintendent since 1928. During her ad- 
ministration a service building has taken its place 
among the other buildings, constructed in 1937 at a 
cost of $80,000. Last year a new home for the dea- 
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conesses was added, at a cost of approximately — 
$90,000. Sister Anna is one of the charter members 
of the American College of Hospital Administrators. 

The deaconesses connected with this institution 
have not only served within their own Home and 
Hospital. In 1897, when there were thirty-eight sis- 
ters, twenty of them were on duty at eleven different 
stations outside of their own home institution. These 
consecrated women have served their Master on for- 
eign fields, in other hospitals, in children’s and old 
people’s homes, and in congregations as parish 
workers. 

A. great amount of charitable work has been done 
by the institution. During the early years of the hos- 
pital over fifty percent of the work was done gratis. 
Much free service was also rendered in the homes 
of the sick by the sisters. The necessary funds were 
contributed by congregations and individuals. 

In later years, too, much gratuitous hospital care 
has been given. A large portion of this has been 
made possible by funds raised by the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the Deaconess Hospital. In 1924, a typical 
year, twenty-nine percent of all the work done by 
the hospital was charity work. During the period 
1931-41 the value of such services exceeded $40,000. 
This was exclusive of the work represented by ac- 
counts which could not be collected. A total of more 
than $200,000 of gratis hospital service has been ren- 
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dered by the Home and Hospital, again excluding 
unpaid accounts. 


The presidency of the governing board of Dea- 
coness Hospital has been held by five men: Professor 
Georg Sverdrup (1889-1903), Professor J. L. Ny- 
dahl (1903-1914), Pastor Paul Winther (1914-15), 
Pastor Claus Morgan (1915-33), and Dr. T. O. 
Burntvedt (1933-present). 

The Deaconess Hospital has a capacity of 150 
beds. Its present valuation is in excess of $455,000. 


BETHESDA HomMEs 


Bethesda Homes appears for the first time in the 
records of the Lutheran Free Church in 1908. It 
was founded by Pastor N. 5. Heggerness of Man- 
kato, Minnesota. In 1898 it was established as the 
Lutheran Home Asylum of Lamberton, Minnesota. 
Pastor J. Mortensen was the leading spirit. In 1905 
the home was moved to a site five miles north of 
Willmar, Minnesota, where it has since been located. 
It was originally a children’s home only, but in 1910 
the first unit of a sunset home was added. This 
project was completed in 1915. In 1924 another 
building for the old folk was constructed, costing 
nearly $50,000, financed largely by funds advanced 
by prospective residents of the new building. A farm 
building was erected in 1924. 
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During the years it has been in operation Bethesda 
Homes has given Christian care to hundreds of chil- 
dren and retired folk. The number of children in 
the home has at times been as high as sixty. The 
number of adults has increased steadily, numbering 
at the present time sixty-five. 

With the inauguration of social security legisla- 
tion on a vast scale by the federal government under 
the Roosevelt administration, children from broken 
homes have been accorded a status somewhat differ- 
ent from that which formerly prevailed. The authori- 
ties now emphasize the placing of such children in 
adoptive homes. As a result, the need for orphans’ 
homes has been greatly reduced. The present prac- 
tice in Minnesota and neighboring states is to keep 
children from disrupted homes in temporary receiv 
ing homes until adoptive investigations and arrange- 
ments have been made. It was to conform with this 
new program that Bethesda Homes decided to close 
its children’s department in 1939. Its home for old 
people is being maintained at full capacity. 

A large farm is operated in connection with the 
Homes, and some financial support is derived in this 
manner. To meet the balance of its needs in caring 
for homeless children the congregations of our church 
have made regular contributions for more than forty 
years. In the adult department a number of the re- 
sidents have contracted for their own maintenance; 
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however, here too there have always been not a few 
for whose care the institution has been dependent 
upon the financial support of the congregations. 


A number of men and women have been very 
closely associated with Bethesda Homes throughout 
the years. Mr. C. H. Anderson was the first presi- 
dent of the board of directors, being succeeded by 
Pastor J. Mortensen, who was president from 1899 
to 1908 and who served as pastor of the Homes from 
1899 to 1905. Pastor E. E. Gynild served as rector 
from 1905 to 1911 and from 1921 to 1923. Pastor 
Johan Mattson was president of the board from 1908 
to 1918. Pastor E. O. Larsen served as rector and 
field secretary from 1912 to 1926. Pastor S. Risldv 
was president from 1925 to 1932. Pastor O. C. 
Dahlager served the Homes in several capacities from 
1933 to 1939. Pastor Nicolay Nilsen was president 
from 1934 to 1939, his successor being Pastor George 
J. Knudson. Pastor Ingel Hovland has been rector 
since 1934. 


THE MarTHA AND Mary HoME AND THE 
EBENEZER HomMeE 


The Martha and Mary Home for children was 
founded in 1891 by Pastor and Mrs. I. Tollefsen 
of Tacoma, Washington, during an epidemic of ill- 
ness. While ministering to dying parents the pastor 
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was asked to care for the surviving children in a 
number of instances. This he promised to do, even 
taking some of them into his own home. But even- 
tually other arrangements became necessary. Under 
the leadership of Pastor Tollefsen the congregation 
at Tacoma and a few other friends decided to estab- 
lish a home for these and other children similarly 
situated. Nearby Poulsbo was chosen as the site. 

On May 30, 1891, a home large enough to ac- 
commodate twenty children was dedicated. Mrs. I. 
Tollefsen was the first matron. | 

This original building was enlarged and remodelled 
a number of times, making it possible to care for as 
many as sixty children. In 1941 a new brick build- 
ing costing approximately $20,000 was erected to 
take the place of the old structure. It was dedicated 
on May 30, the golden anniversary of the founding 
of the home. 

The Martha and Mary Home functioned for two 
years without a sponsoring board, but in 1893 “The 
West Coast Lutheran School and Charity Associa- 
tion” was formed to take over the work. This cor- 
poration has been responsible for the Home ever | 
since, except during the period 1897-1912, when it 
was under the direction of the Lutheran Deaconess 
Home and Hospital of Minneapolis. It made its first 
report to the Annual Conference of the Lutheran 
Free Church in 1918. 
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During the past half century this institution has 
given a home to no less than 800 children. 

Besides the first matron the following have served 
the institution in that capacity: Marie H. Jahren, 
Martha Holte, Marie Thorsrud, Sister Hedda Her- 
manson, Sister Ronning, Sister Julia Helseth, Sister 
Emma Larson, Sister Gina Ensberg, Clara Varen- 
son, Nettie Hanson, Emma Sorenson, Miss Hagen, 
Mrs. 5. Myhre, and Mrs. Even Evenson. 

The following pastors have served as rectors: I. 
Tollefsen, H. Langeland, P. ’T. Peterson, M. Gjerde, 
Olaf Ellingson, P. M. Fosse, Chris Mohn, J. L. Be- 
stul, A. T. Moen, and Johan Mattson. The present 
rector is Pastor H. O. Lee. 

The Ebenezer Old Folks’ Home was started upon 
the initiative of an elderly Civil War veteran, a lay- 
man by the name of Peter Bjork. He resided alone in 
the city of Tacoma, Washington. He offered his 
home, valued at $4,000, to the Corporation for the 
Martha and Mary Home if they would also erect an 
old people’s home. His offer was accepted and build- 
ing operations were begun in the fall of 1908. On 
June 28 the following year the building was dedi 
cated. The total cost was approximately $8,000. 
Several years later an addition was built, making it 
possible for the home to accommodate about forty 
residents. This home also is operated by the West 
Coast Lutheran School and Charity Association. At 
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present thirty-nine men and women make their home 
here. Their average age is over eighty years. Most 
of them come from the Puget Sound area of the 
Pacific Coast, but Canada, Oregon, South Dakota, 
and Minnesota are also represented. 


The Association which operates these homes also 
has a farm in connection with them, from which 
some income is secured each year. But the homes 
have derived their chief financial support from our 
congregations and from other individuals in the im- 
mediate area, as well as from our church in general. 

Both homes together have been conservatively 
valued at $60,000. 


THe PENSION SOCIETY 


The idea of having a pension society in our church 
was first proposed at a meeting of the ministerium in 
1909. The following year a committee of ministers 
brought the matter to the attention of the Annual 
Conference. In 1912 the latter named a committee 
of three to give study to the matter of establishing 
a fund to “care for the needy pastors’ and professors’ 
dependents.” This committee submitted to the next 
Annual Conference a plan for giving such assistance, 
but the convention merely commended the cause and 
suggested that a simpler plan be prepared. 

In 1914 the Conference voted that the ministerium 
proceed to establish an organization for the purpose 
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indicated. The following year a set of revised rules 
for a pension society was presented. These were 
adopted and the society was ready to begin func- 
tioning in 1916. But, since the rules provided that 
there must be a membership of at least 100, it was 
not possible to start until July 1, 1919. And since 
it was further stipulated that no pensions could be 
paid out until the Society’s funds had reached $30,- 
000, it was not until 1925 that any help was received 
by the eligible dependents. That year fourteen mem- 
bers received $200 each. The following year the 
pensioners received the same. Thereafter the amount 
fell off gradually. Nevertheless, during the period 
1925-1941 the Pension Society paid out to eligible 
dependents the sum of $46,047.49. 


The Society is at the present time, upon recom- 
mendation of its board of directors, in process of re’ 
organization. While it was the original intention to 
make the organization a real pension society, these 
plans failed to materialize. The reasons for this are 
obvious. The congregations of our church did not 
give the project the financial support which it re- 
quired and many of the newly ordained pastors did 
not join the organization. It might more properly 
have been called a pastors’ mutual aid society; the 
contributions from the congregations represented a 
very small portion of the sums paid out to depen- 
dents. 
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It is to be hoped that the reorganized society will 
become effectual in helping superannuated mission- 
aries, pastors, professors, and their dependents. Since 
these workers are not eligible to participate in the 
federal social security program, it becomes the more 
necessary for the church to make such provisions for 
its workers. It is not consistent to deny some form 
of social security to religious workers while the rest 
of the workers of our land enjoy these benefits. 


THE Women’s Missionary FEDERATION 


The Women’s Missionary Federation of our 
church was organized in 1916 and held its first an- 
nual meeting in Fargo in 1917. Its stated purpose is 
‘to promote interest in and awaken love for the work 
of the kingdom of God at home and abroad.” Twen- 
ty-four women’s societies and a number of indivi- 
duals afhliated with the organization the first year. 

The Federation has undertaken a number of pro- 
jects from time to time. These have included purch- 
asing and maintaining a home for missionaries on 
furlough, building and repairing mission stations and 
missionary residences in Madagascar and China, pub- 
lishing mission literature, distributing mission boxes, 
paying a woman missionary’s salary, and organizing 
women’s mission groups in congregations and dis- 
tricts. In 1921 the Federation started the Church 
Extension Fund of the Lutheran Free Church with 
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an initial contribution of $1,600. The Federation 
has since made annual contributions to this Fund. In 
recent years the organization has been particularly 
active in producing and disseminating mission litera- 
ture. It holds its annual meeting on Thursday of the 
Annual Conference. As a rule the evening session 
of the church convention is that day at the disposal 
of the Federation. 

Mrs. C. M. Roan was the first president: (1916- 
18). Other presidents have been Mrs. Johan Matt- 
son (1918-36), Miss Gerda Mortensen (1937-39), 
and Mrs. John E. Blegen (1940-present). 


During the quarter century of its existence this or- 
ganization has contributed a total of approximately 
$42,000 to foreign missionary projects, $14,000 to 
home missions (Church Extension Fund), and $3,- 
500 to the general treasury of our church. At the 
present time the Women’s Missionary Federation 
comprises 208 member-societies and in addition 240 
individual members. 


THe LuTHER LEAGUE FEDERATION 


As early as 1910 the English Conference had 
worked out plans for a “union” of young people’s so- 
cieties in the Lutheran Free Church and had sub- 
mitted them to the local societies. But it was not 
until ten years later that such an organization was 
formed. By 1922 fifty societies had become members. 
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In 1937 the name of the organization was changed 
from the Young People’s Federation to the Luther 
League Federation. Recently the Federation aban- 
doned the delegate system under which it had oper- 
ated since its organization. All Luther Leagues in 
our church are now considered members of the 
Federation. 


This organization has been active in its support of 
our English church paper, the Lutheran Messenger, 
having given it financial assistance for many years. 
It has also endeavored to strengthen the local Luther 
leagues. It has published a Luther League Handbook 
and it issues the quarterly Luther League Helper, 
providing program helps for the local societies. It like- 
wise sponsors the publication of Christmas Echoes. 
Recently the Federation has sent out speakers 
during the summer to stimulate interest in and to 
strengthen the local leagues. The Pocket Testament 
League in our church is also under its sponsorship. 
The number of Pocket Testament leaguers is now 
over 3,800. To further encourage good reading this 
organization sponsors a circulating library. The 
Federation has also conducted several Bible camp 
seminars. The highlight of its activities is the Luther 
League convention which it holds annually in Octo- 
ber or November. This meeting is exceptionally 
well-attended and as a rule imparts a strong spiritual 
impetus to Christian work among our young people. 
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THE SILOAH SEAMEN’S MIssION 


This mission was established by a society organized 
in Seattle, Washington, in 1916 upon the initiative 
of Pastor I. Tollefsen. Its purpose, as indicated by 
its constitution, is to bring the Word of God to sea’ 
men, fishermen, loggers, and miners. 


The headquarters of the mission are located in a 
mission hall in downtown Seattle. Here Gospel ser- 
vices are conducted throughout the week and on Sun- 
days. Here also a reading room and an office are 
maintained. The reports indicate that as many as 
127,000 men have made use of the reading room in 
one year; the Gospel services have in one year been 
attended by more than 95,000 people; as many as 
127,000 free meals are served annually, and free 
lodging given to 2,248 men; more than 25,000 Bibles 
and other books have been distributed. The superin- 
tendent of the mission also makes visits to hospitals, 
prisons, and ships in ministering to the men. His of- 
fice functions as an employment bureau, an office for 
receiving sailors’ mail, and a depository for valuables. 
Classes in English for Scandinavian seamen are held 
from time to time, and various other types of service 
are rendered. 

This mission has been allocated a monthly sub- 
sidy by the Board of Home Missions of the Lutheran 
Free Church since the year 1924. Its present super- 
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intendent, Mr. Amandus Anderson, has been in 
charge since 1921. 


Tur ENGLIsh CONFERENCE 


The English Conference of the Lutheran Free 
Church was formed in 1906 for the purpose of en- 
couraging the use of the English language in the 
doing of Christian work in our congregations. The 
average young church member of our day can scar- 
cely believe that such an organization was once neces 
sary. As a matter of fact, the English Conference 
was by no means well received by our church at 
large; many were hostile to it for years. It was ac- 
cused of trying to force the use of English upon the 
congregations, of failure to appreciate the heritage 
of the immigrants, and at times even of jeopardizing 
the spiritual life of the church. 

Specifically, the English Conference promoted such 
causes as the following: English Sunday-school work; 
the organization of English young people’s societies; 
evangelistic work in the English language; young 
people’s conventions; a federation of young people’s 
societies; an English Sunday-school paper; a liturgy 
for English church services; graded lessons for Sun- 
day-schools; the translation of important documents 
into English; the organization of English congrega- 
tions; the encouragement of English work in congre- ~ 
gations already established; an English hymnal; an 
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English church paper; a church extension fund; in- 
stitutes for Sunday-school teachers; the recognition 
of English as one of the official languages of our 
church; and the financing of the Lutheran Messenger. 

Notwithstanding the opposition it encountered for 
a number of years, the English Conference persisted 
in keeping the language question before the church 
and in working toward its solution. After sixteen 
years the president of the Conference recommended 
its dissolution. Most of its objectives had been at- 
tained or were in process of attainment under the 
sponsorship of agencies established by the church. 

Included among those. who devoted a great deal 
of time to the English Conference were Professor 
H. A. Urseth, Pastor O. H. Sletten, Pastor Claus 
Morgan, Pastor Carl E. Nordberg, Pastor A. Ofte- 
dal, Professor H. N. Hendrickson, Editor N. N. 
Rgnning, Professor J. L. Nydahl, and Pastor C. M. 
Tollefson. 


- BETHANY COLLEGE 


In 1905 the Bethany High School reported to the 
Annual Conference of our church. This school had 
opened its doors on October 10, 1904, in Everett, 
Washington, with an attendance of sixty pupils. Pre- 
paratory, normal, Bible, commercial, and music 
courses were offered. In 1907 the institution changed 
its name to Bethany College. 
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The school was beset by financial difficulties from 
* the very outset, and in 1917 was compelled to close 
its doors. The attendance had varied from twenty- 
seven to sixty. A number of pastors and mission- 
aries in the Lutheran Free Church received at least 
a part of their early training at this institution. 


THE WILLMAR BIBLE SCHOOL 


In 1920 the Annual Conference of our church de- 
cided to start a Bible school. Willmar, Minnesota, 
was chosen as the location for the school, and open- 
ing exercises took place on October 24, 1921. Six 
years later the Annual Conference decided to merge 
the school with Oak Grove Seminary at Fargo. Dur- 
ing its brief existence the Willmar Bible School aver- 
aged twenty-three students each year. 


THe HospiraL Mission 


Upon the completion of his pastorate in Trinity 
Lutheran Church of Minneapolis in 1919, Pastor 
W. M. Hagen began visiting the sick and shut-ins 
in a number of the hospitals and homes of that city. 
Shortly afterwards a committee was formed, under 
whose sponsorship the work was continued until 
shortly before Pastor Hagen’s death in 1936. During 
this period of sixteen years his ministry at the bed- 
side of the ill and the aged reached several thousand 
people. 
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Fellowship With 
Other Lutherans 


THe LuTHERAN FREE CHURCH HAS MAINTAINED 
its identity as a church body for nearly fifty years. 
This it has succeeded in doing notwithstanding the 
fact that we have not been a large church body and 
that there have been movements both from within 
and from without our own group which, if success 
ful, would have terminated our existence as a distinct 
organization. Our Annual Conference has voted 
overwhelmingly on several occasions not to consider 
organic union with those bodies with whom it was 
proposed that we unite. 

It would appear therefore to a casual observer that 
our church has elected to dissociate itself from the 
larger fellowship of American Lutherans and to live 
a narrow and isolated church life. This, however, is 
not.a true statement of the situation. On a scale com- 
mensurate with our numbers there has been a defi- 
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nite disposition on the part of our church to think in 
terms of the wider fellowship, even in terms of na- 
tional and world Lutheranism. 

The great founder and leader of our church, Pro- 
fessor Georg Sverdrup, had a distinctly ecumenical 
outlook. This comes to light very frequently in his 
writings. And since it was he who more than any 
one else gave direction and content to the thinking of 
our people, it was only natural that our church 
should share his ecumenicity, at least to some extent. 

From 1880 to 1890 Sverdrup was an ardent ad- 
vocate of church union. Article after article ap- 
peared from his pen in behalf of a union of the 
then-existing Norwegian Lutheran church bodies in 
America. 

He had been in America only five or six years 
when he began to write about co-operation among 
the churches and eventual union of the synods. He 
said in 1880 that when the congregations woke up 
there would first be co-operation and then union of 
the various groups. When Pastor P. A. Rasmussen 
proposed that the Norwegian Synod and the Nor- 
wegian-Danish Conference unite, Sverdrup declared 
that the suggestion was an occasion for real rejoicing 
and that it gave encouragement to the work. But 
Rasmussen’s proposal foundered on the resolution 
which was passed by the Minnesota District of the 
Synod in which it was charged that the Christian 
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faith proclaimed by the Conference was in harmony 
neither with the Bible nor with the Lutheran con- 
fessional writings. 

The following year Sverdrup pointed out several 
of the prevailing hindrances to union. One was the 
insistence of certain groups upon the acceptance of 
their interpretations of Lutheran doctrines, as well 
as of the doctrines themselves. The other was nar- 
row-mindedness. Sverdrup would give his approval 
to neither of these. 

In reply to the former, Sverdrup took the position 
that the doctrinal basis for union must be the simple 
Christian faith of the Lutheran people as set forth 
in their catechetical books (barnelerdom). He also 
regarded as fundamental in any negotiations involv- 
ing church union that the sovereignty and the liberty 
of the congregations be accorded proper recognition. 
He stated with characteristic incisiveness that he was 
opposed to rearing large and powerful synods on the 
graves of simple Christian faith and spiritual liberty. 
Rather would he have people work for the spiritual 
life and freedom of the congregations in small and 
scattered groups. 

Yet he saw a great need for union. In 1882 he 
wrote: “One thing is clear: We cannot think of hav- 
ing an abiding Lutheran Church in our midst unless 
we are united in our efforts.” 

The following year Sverdrup dealt with the prob- 
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lem of getting the people of the various Lutheran 
church bodies to recognize one another as Lutherans. 
This could not be done, he maintained, by trying to 
compel every one to agree to the theological proposi- 
tions formulated by the theologians. How then could 


it be done? “Simply by working together .. .,” said 
Sverdrup. “The essential thing is co-operation, car- 
ried out in oneness of spirit...” 


In 1884 he repeated that the Word of God and 
the Lutheran confessions alone were a sufficient basis 
for union. The theses of the theologians were not 
necessary. And again he warned that in any union 
of the churches the organization must be such as to 
preserve the liberties of the local congregation. He 
made it plain, moreover, that even at best there were 
also certain dangers involved in union. Among them 
were slothfulness and diminished activity. 

As the union of 1890 approached, Sverdrup wrote 
an article in which he reviewed the arguments both 
for and against such a step. On the credit side he 
found that pastors in rural areas would not have to 
cross each other’s paths when serving their respective 
congregations, thus avoiding duplication. Instead of 
three or four small, struggling congregations in a 
community there might be one strong one. Likewise, 
instead of three or four weak seminaries among the 
Norwegian Lutherans there might be one or two 
well-equipped institutions. Pastors and teachers might 
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be better paid; friction between neighbors might be 
eliminated, and so forth. On the debit side Sverdrup 
envisaged the disruption of old and cherished Chris- 
tian fellowships and a slowing down in the tempo of 
the work of the church. However, in balancing the 
accounts, he still concluded that union was desirable. 
He even chided the “‘serious‘minded Christians” of a 
certain synod for declining to enter the proposed 
union. 

Though he was an ardent advocate of union at 
this time, Sverdrup did not agree with those who 
contended that the struggles and the schisms of the 
past had been altogether baneful, the result of evil 
passions and unholy motives. On the contrary, he 
saw in these controversies a struggle and a search for 
the true form of a Lutheran free church, that is, a 
church which was allowed to choose its own forms, 
unhampered by state-church restrictions. 


In 1890 the union took place, resulting in the for- 
mation of the United Norwegian Lutheran Church, 
a union which might well not have resulted had Pro- 
fessor Georg Sverdrup not favored it. During all the 
negotiations he was president of the largest and oldest 
seminary involved in the merger. 

But union had scarcely been fully consummated 
before the same Sverdrup found himself the virtual 
head of a group of congregations which had entered 
into the union but which now were no longer a part 
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of the merged body. Some of them had been ejected 
from this body and some had withdrawn. Since this 
matter has been discussed previously in this volume, 
we shall not at this point go into the reasons for the 
breach. Only this might be added: It was Sverdrup’s 
contention that the basis for the union of 1890, which 
had been adopted in Eau Claire in 1888, had safe- 
guarded the rights of the local congregations, but 
that this agreement had subsequently been violated. 
It is clear that the union for which Sverdrup and 
his colleagues had worked so long and from which 
they had expected so much did not achieve the re- 
sults anticipated. Instead, it brought great disap- 
pointment and protracted agony of mind and spirit 
to President Sverdrup and many of the friends of 
Augsburg Seminary. One of the results of their ex- 
perience in this union was their decision to adopt a 
type of church organization which would make it im- 
possible for either a majority or a minority of con- 
gregations to deprive the local congregations of their 
sovereignty or liberty. There was henceforth to be 
no more regimentation of the congregations. 
Sverdrup wrote and spoke of union no more, at 
least not in the sense in which he had done so prior 
to 1890. And the Lutheran Free Church, of which 
he became the founder, has followed him also in this 
respect. The idea of uniting with other Norwegian 
Lutheran bodies has been advanced a number of times 
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in the history of our church, but our Annual Con- 
ferences have consistently declined to enter into such 
negotiations. 

However, this has not meant that the Lutheran 
Free Church has severed contact with other Lu- 
therans and isolated itself from the larger Lutheran 
fellowships. Convincing proof of this is found in 
the history of our relations with other church bodies. 

Union as a means of achieving greater ecumenicity 
had failed, at least as far as Sverdrup and his fol- 
lowers were concerned. But the ecumenical spirit 
was still present. How was it to express itself now? 
The Lutheran Free Church answered in one word: 
co-operation. Henceforth this term became some- 
what of a slogan in our church whenever the ques- 
tion of church mergers arose. 

In the paragraphs which follow we shall endeavor 
to trace briefly the history of Lutheran Free Church 
co-operation with other church groups. 

It is, in the first place, significant that even after 
the disappointing experiences of Sverdrup and his 
friends in the 1890's they did not desire the forma- 
tion of another synod. What they meant by this is 
not altogether clear. Professor Andreas Helland, for 
instance, maintains that the Lutheran Free Church 
was intended only as a “movement,” and that when 
its principles were recognized reunion with others 
might well take place. In the practical working out 
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of things, however, our church has become more 
than a “movement”; it has become a well-defined 
church body, though not along the old synodical 
lines. But the mere fact that it was intended only as a 
“movement,” pending full recognition of the funda- 
mental ideas and ideals of church life and church or- 
ganization for which the leaders at Augsburg stood, 
indicates clearly that the leaders of our church were 
very anxious to keep in touch with the church at 
large. 

Perhaps the first example of our co-operation with 
others in the work of the kingdom of God is our part 
in the work of the Santal Mission. This work among 
the Santals of India was started in 1867 by Lars O. 
Skrefsrud of Norway and H. P. B¢rresen of Den- 
mark. It was the original intention that the neces- 
sary funds for carrying on this mission should be 
raised in India, but eventually supporting societies 
were formed in Denmark, Norway, and the United 
States. 

The American Santal Committee was formed in 
Minneapolis in 1891. Several of the men who were 
members of this first committee became afhliated with 
the Lutheran Free Church when it was formed a few 
years later. And our church has been represented 
on this Committee ever since. The following is a 
fairly complete list: Mr. H. Bottolsen (1891-93), 
Pastor M. F. Gjertsen (1891-1901), Professor Sven 
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Oftedal (1891-1911), Professor J. H. Blegen (1891- 
1928), Mr. O. M. Anderson (1896-1923), Profes- 
sor A. Helland (1911-present), Mr. Sivert Thomp- 
son (1923-35), Pastor W. M. Hagen (1928-36), 
Dr. O. H. Sletten (1929-35), Pastor J. Ringstad 
(1935-40), and Prof. J. 5S. Melby (1940-present). 

The Lutheran Free Church has also given four 
missionaries to the Santal Mission. Pastor and Mrs. 
M. A. Pederson served under the Santal Board from 
1904 to 1937, a period of thirty-three years, nearly 
all of which was spent in India. And Pastor and Mrs. 
B. A. Helland have been in the service of the same 
mission since 1926, engaged principally in school 
work. ; 

Another early example of co-operation is our par- 
ticipation in Jewish missionary endeavors. The cause 
of Christ among the Jews has always had a number 
of warm friends in the Lutheran Free Church. The 
Sverdrups spoke of it often and mentioned it fre 
quently in their writings. | 

The agency through which several Lutheran 
church bodies in this country engage in missionary 
work among the Jews is known as the Zion Society 
for Israel. It was organized in Stoughton, Wiscon- 
sin, in 1878 by a group of men belonging to the 
Norwegian-Danish Lutheran Conference. The mem- 
bers of the first board of directors were: Pastor J. P. 
Gjertsen, Pastor M. F. Gjertsen, Professor 5. R. 
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Gunnersen, Pastor Lars Lund, and Pastor Gustav 
Oftedal. At least two of these became affiliated with 
the Lutheran Free Church when it was formed. Pro- 
_ fessor J. H. Blegen of Augsburg Seminary was secre- 
tary of the Zion Society for thirty-five years. He 
also wrote a book entitled The History of the Zion 
Society for Israel. Down through the years our 
church has always had at least two members on the 
Society's board of directors. At the present time 
Pastor J. R. Gronseth and Pastor Sverre Torgerson 
are our representatives. Pastor A. G. Dahle of our 
church served as a missionary under the auspices of 
the Zion Society from 1923 to 1926. 

From 1878 to 1913 the Society worked among - 
Jewish people in Russia. Since 1913 its work has 
been centered in America, particularly in such cities © 
as Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Our next co-operative venture was with the Hauge 
Lutheran Synod, a Norwegian Lutheran church body 
with which the Lutheran Free Church had much in 
common. In 1905 this Synod took the initiative in 
regard to cooperation, and our church responded 
promptly. A joint committee consisting of the presi- 
dent and the secretary of each group and a fifth mem- 
ber chosen by these four was quickly formed and 
‘work begun. Not long afterwards this committee 
presented its report, which recommended that the 
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two church bodies co-operate along the following 
lines: 1) joint devotional and evangelistic meetings; 
2) the deaconess cause; 3) home mission comity; 4) 
mutual support of foreign mission enterprises; 5) mu- 
tual recognition of pastors’ ordination; 6) joint sum- 
mer school for ministers. 

The following year the Annual Conference of our 
church accepted the proposals made by the joint com- 
mittee and proceeded to put them into effect. Men 
from both the Hauge Synod and the Lutheran Free 
Church were elected to the board of trustees of the 
Deaconess Home and Hospital in Minneapolis. Pas- 
tor I. Tollefsen, the rector of the institution, visited 
the congregations of both church bodies in the in- 
terest of the Deaconess Home. A joint summer 
school was also held. But with these beginnings the 
movement seems to have died. The time was evident- 
ly not yet at hand when co-operation as a means of 
united action was acceptable or practicable. 

The next attempt at co-operation was more suc 
cessful. In 1911 our Annual Conference authorized 
its Sunday-school committee to work together with 
similar committees from three other Lutheran bodies 
in the production of Sunday-school text-books. 
Several joint sessions of these committees were held, 
both as a committee of the whole and as sub-commit- 
tees. The result was the publication of the first sys- 
tem of graded lessons in Norwegian Lutheran church 
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circles in our country. The first volumes appeared in 
1915. Professor J. L. Nydahl, Mr. N. N. R¢nning, 
and Professor J. E. Lgbeck were our representatives 
in the work. 

In 1915 the Minneapolis Lutheran Inner Mission 
Society reported to our Annual Conference. In this 
report it was stated that the Lutheran Free Church 
had been represented in the work of the Society from 
its very beginning and that a number of our congre- 
gations were making contributions to this work. Its 
activities included work among the poor and sick, 
unmarried mothers, and homeless children. The So- 
ciety also maintained a hospice, an employment bu- 
reau, and a kindergarten and day nursery. 

This seems to have been the beginning of Lutheran 
Free Church participation with other church bodies 
in Christian social service. In recent years these 
united efforts have resulted in the formation of state 
welfare associations, which are common agencies for 
all Lutheran inner mission work within the respec- 
tive states. These organizations are among the best 
illustrations of the possibilities of united action 
through co-operation. Lutheran welfare societies 
have now been formed in several states, including 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Iowa, and 
South Dakota. At our Annual Conference held in 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, in 1940 our church officially 
recommended that our congregations participate in 
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these united efforts. The Lutheran Free Church is 
represented in the directorship of the Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and North Dakota State Welfare So- 
cieties. 

In 1917 our widening fellowship through co-opera- 
tion became national in scope for the first time. The 
occasion was America’s entry into the First World 
War. Acting with great promptness, the Lutherans 
of our country organized the National Commission 
for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare. This was a co- 
operative action for dealing with some of the prob- 
lems of our men in the armed services. On Novem- 
ber 14, 1917, the Board of Organization and the 
Board of Home Missions of the Lutheran Free 
Church met in joint session and named a special com- 
mittee to represent our church in this common task. 
Our congregations also participated in the remark- 
ably successful campaign for funds which the Com- 
mission launched. 

In 1918 the National Lutheran Council was or- 
ganized as the successor to the National Commission 
for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare in order to deal 
with post-war as well as war problems. Pending 
action by our Annual Conference, the Board of Or- 
ganization of our church immediately named Profes 
sor George Sverdrup to represent our church body 
in the Council. A few months later the Annual Con- 
ference voted to affiliate with the Council. 
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Following World War I, the National Lutheran 
Council carried out a tremendous task in feeding 
and clothing and otherwise providing for poverty- 
stricken Lutherans in Europe. Large sums were also 
raised and disbursed on behalf of “orphaned” for- 
eign missions. Churches and pastors were maintained 
in devastated areas. This work was continued for a 
number of years. As European relief needs tapered 
off, the Council concerned itself with problems af- 
fecting Lutherans here at home. 


With the outbreak of the present war the National 
Lutheran Council is once again serving as the com- 
mon agent of most of the Lutheran churches of our 
land, establishing Lutheran service men’s centers for 
our American boys and giving aid in foreign lands 
to some of the missions which have been cut off from 
support from the homeland. 


The Council now includes in its membership prac- 
tically all the Lutherans of the United States with 
the exception of the Synodical Conference. How- 
ever, it does have a working arrangement also with 
the latter Conference in regard to service men’s cen- 
ters in the present emergency. The National Lu- 
theran Council is a federation, not an amalgamation, 
of church bodies. It is thus the greatest example of 
united action through co-operation which Lutherans 
in our land have ever witnessed. 
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The Council holds an annual meeting in January 
of each year. Our church has been represented in 
the Council by the following men: Dr. O. H. Sletten 
(1918-23), Pastor H. J. Urdahl (1924-28), Pastor 
Johan Mattson (1929), and Dr. T. O. Burntvedt 
(1930-present) . 

During the years from 1918 to 1941 the Lutheran 
Free Church contributed more than $46,000 to 
the work of the Council, particularly towards reliev- 
ing the distress of European Lutherans and foreign 
“orphaned” missions. 

Our church has also had a small part in world-wide 
Lutheran fellowship. In 1929 it elected Professor 
George Sverdrup as its delegate to the Lutheran 
World Convention, which met in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, in the summer of 1929. At the next meeting. 
of the Convention, held in Paris, France, in 1935, 
Pastor Olaf Rogne was the official representative of 
the Lutheran Free Church. 

The Lutheran World Convention is truly repre 
sentative of the Lutherans of the world, numbering 
more than 80,000,000 souls. This federation of Lu- 
therans was formed in August, 1923, when 160 dele- 
gates from Lutheran churches in more than twenty- 
two countries met in Eisenach, Germany. The fol- 
lowing lands were represented: Africa, Australia, 
Austria, Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, China, Denmark, 
Esthonia, Finland, France, Germany, Holland, Hun- 
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gary, India, Jugo-Slavia, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, 
Poland, Roumania, Russia, Sweden, and the United 
States. With the exception of the Synodical Con- 
ference in America and a comparatively small group 
in Germany, the Lutheran World Convention rep- 
resents the Lutherans of the whole world. 

Mention should also be made of Lutheran Free 
Church co-operation in the publication of a uniform 
edition of Luther’s Small Catechism. Our Annual 
Conference decided in 1925, in response to an invi- 
tation issued by a joint committee from a number of 
Lutheran synods, to be represented on the committee 
which was to edit and publish this Jubilee Edition of 
Luther’s masterpiece. Professor George Sverdrup 
was named. 

Aside from becoming a member of the National 
Lutheran Council our church has never taken a step 
involving more extensive co-operation than its deci- 
sion in 1930 to become a part of the federation of 
Lutherans known as the American Lutheran Con- 
ference. 

This federation now includes five church bodies: 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, the 
American Lutheran Church, the Augustana Synod, 
the Lutheran Free Church, and the United Danish 
Lutheran Church, in the order of their numerical 
strength. About one-third of America’s five million 
or more Lutherans are members of this Conference. 
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Another third is represented by the United Lutheran 
Church, and the other by the Synodical Conference, 
composed chiefly of the Missouri Synod. There are 
indications that the United Lutheran Church may 
before long become federated with the American Lu’ 
theran Conference. 

Co-operation in the Conference is practised 
through a number of commissions chosen to deal with 
various phases of church life and endeavor. These 
commissions are concerned with such matters as 
home, foreign, and inner missions, student service, 
Christian higher education, youth service, hospitals, 
elementary education, and social trends. As a rule 
each constituent church body is represented on each 
commission. Perhaps the most effective work of all 
has been done in the field of student service. The 
commission under which this work is being done has 
inaugurated a growing program of Christian work 
which seeks to keep in touch with and to minister 
especially to students in tax-supported institutions 
of higher learning. The Board of Home Missions of 
our church makes an annual appropriation to this 
service. Dr. T. O. Burntvedt, Dr. George Sverdrup, 
and Dr. Bernhard M. Christensen have been par- 
ticularly active as our representatives in the work of 
the American Lutheran Conference. 

Members of the laity as well as pastors of the Lu- 
theran Free Church have also co-operated extensively 
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in the work of a number of laymen’s societies which 
have functioned in the Middle West and on the 
West Coast for several generations. These inter- 
synodical societies, chiefly of Norwegian Lutheran 
origin, are generally regional in scope, as a rule em- 
bracing a section of one of our states or one of the 
Canadian provinces. The membership consists al- 
most entirely of laymen, many of whom preach. 
These societies conduct meetings lasting two or three 
days in congregations within the area covered by 
their respective societies. Their services are edifica- 
tional and evangelistic in nature and much of the 
speaking is done by laymen. A fairly large number 
of the lay preachers in these organizations have been 
affliated with the Lutheran Free Church. 

In 1920 a number of these societies banded to- 
gether to form the Hauge Lutheran Inner Mission 
League. One of their official evangelists, as well as 
editor of their paper for many years, was Mr. Peder 
Fostervold, recently deceased. He was a member of 
our church in Willmar, Minnesota. 

Our church has also been represented in the work 
of the Ebenezer Home for the Aged in Minneapolis, 
which was founded in 1917. Pastor Gustav Oftedal 
of our church was one of the leaders in this move- 
ment. Dr. Claus Morgan has been secretary of the 
institution’s board of directors for many years. Mr. 
John Field, of St. Luke’s Church in Minneapolis, has 
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likewise taken an active interest in Ebenezer. The 
first matron of the Home was Sister Caroline Un- 
hjem from the Lutheran Deaconess Home and Hos 
pital in Minneapolis. Pastor Carl 5. Vang of the 
Lutheran Free Church, the present rector of the in- 
stitution, has served since 1936 and Pastor Elias Aas 
and Pastor Chr. Jgrgensen of our church have been 
identified with this cause for many years as field rep- 
resentatives. 

We have also co-operated with other Lutherans 
in the work of the Lutheran Bible Institute of Min- 
neapolis. Pastor Johan Mattson was a member of 
the first corporation which was formed to promote 
this endeavor. Dr. T. O. Burntvedt, the president 
of the Lutheran Free Church, was a member of the 
Institute’s board of directors from 1921 to 1939, 
serving as chairman from 1929 to 1939. Pastor J. 
M. Halvorson has also been a board member. At the 
present time we are represented in this work by Pas- 
tor Ingvald M. Norum. 

Lutheran Free Church participation in co-opera- 
tive efforts have also included temperance and pro- — 
hibition work, in which our church has always been 
in the forefront. It has officially and unofficially en- 
dorsed and worked together with such various anti- 
liquor organizations as the Anti-Saloon League, the 
Prohibition Party, the Consolidated Drys, the Min- 
nesota Total Abstinence Society, the United Tem- 
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perance Movement of Minnesota, and other similar 
organizations. | 

We have also co-operated for many years with 
such other agencies as the National Home Mission 
Council and regional home mission councils, the Na 
tional Foreign Mission Conference, the Lutheran 
Deaconess Conference of Motherhouses, the Na- 
tional Lutheran Educational Association, the Na- 
tional Lutheran Editorial Asociation, and the Na- 
tional Lutheran Managers of Publishing Houses As- 
sociation. 

Worthy of mention would also be the pastors’ 
institutes held at Augsburg Seminary in September 
of each year. As a rule, some well-known professor 
or pastor from one of our sister Lutheran churches is 
invited as the institute’s guest speaker. In this way, 
too, it has been our privilege to keep in touch with 
our fellow-Lutherans in America. 

Our record of inter-Lutheran collaboration is thus 
a consistent and a rather impressive one. While the 
leaders at Augsburg and their constituency have 
since 1890 stedfastly declined to enter into negotia- 
tions looking toward synodical amalgamation, the Lu- 
theran Free Church has with almost equal consisten- 
cy entered into co-operative agreements with other 
Lutheran bodies and actively participated in the car- 
rying out of such arrangements. By a rather remark- 
able coincidence, co-operation as much as union 
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seems to have been the vehicle for united action also 
in the wider Lutheran circles of our country. Many 
of the common problems of American Lutheranism 
have been solved in this way. 


Undoubtedly a number of individuals in the Lu- 
theran Free Church also at this time are in favor of 
union with some other church body or bodies. There 
have been such at various times throughout our 
whole history. But it is generally held by the people 
of the Lutheran Free Church today that the interests 
of the kingdom of God can best be served by retain- 
ing our identity as a church body, in order both to 
continue the tasks entrusted to us and also to co- 
operate with other Lutherans in America in work- 
ing out the problems which are common to us all. 
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